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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and thet excellence 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined tist for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


has been universally 
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THE MUSICAL GOURIER. 








HE MUSICAL COURIER, which goes to press 
every Tuesday in the year, went to press this week 

one day earlier on account of the election. Notwith- 
standing this fact, however, we have, as usual, the 
latest musical news. 


HEN we speak of English opera in this country 

we must not conclude that the subject refers to 

New York only, and that because New York has no 
English opera there isnone. On the contrary, there will 
be an abundance of English opera in this land this 
season. Outside of the small troupes, the American 
Opera Company, under Gustav Hinrichs, the Kellogg 
English Opera Company, the Bostonians, the Boston 
Ideals and Emma Abbott will regale the people with 
English opera, and, although New York will not hear 
much of these troupes, they will sing nightly for months 
to come over a large area of the United States. Who 


says there is no English opera here ? 

HAT is that we hear of a conservatory of music 
W in this city, outside of “ Dr.” Eberhard’s conser- 
vatory, where they confer, or are empowered to confer, 
the degree of Doctor of Music? Well, we should like 
to see the first individual who will accept this degree. 
We want to get one opportunity, and we will illustrate 
to the institution in question how rapidly a name can 
be enrolled among frauds and humbugs; for the first 
person who would have the temerity to accept the de- 
gree from this or any similar school or college or con- 
servatory would be forever disgraced in the eyes of the 
musical community—and THE MUSICAL COURIER will 
attend to the obsequies, Advertising of that nature— 
for it is nothing less than advertising to offer a degree 
of Doctor of Music—must and will be abolished in this 


land, if it is not already abolished. 
N THE MUSICAL COURIER, September 

| Maas, the well-known pianist and teacher, described 
an operation performed on the so-called ring fingers of 
his wife’s hands by Prof. E. J. Bonelli, of San Francisco. 
The operation is no new one, Dr. Forbes, an eminent 
surgeon, of Philadelphia, advocating it years ago, and 
also reading a paper on the subject before the M. T. N. 
A. meeting in New York, 1885. In our present issue we 
publish an interesting communication from Professor 
Bonelli himself, in reply to an attack on the value of his 
operations, which was made in our issue of October 1o, 
by acorrespondent. The subject is fraught with inter- 
est to pianists, as is also the subject of mechanical ap- 
pliances for increasing technic. We invite discussion on 
this topic, as anything that will lighten that terrible 
journey through the Valley of Technic and upthe Hill 
of Parnassus should be eagerly adopted by the many 
students of piano playing. 


T 


19, Dr. Louis 


HE “ World” 
ment that he will produce no new operas this sea- 
son, that there are no new operas, and concludes by 
remarking : “ The age yearns for a great composer as it 
does for a great poet.” 
Considering that this age has brought forth Beet- 
hoven, Goethe, Mendelssohn, Tennyson, Schumann, 
Browning, and last but not least the giants Victor 
Hugo and Richard Wagner, who all can _ truth- 


says, in speaking of Campanini’s state- 
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| 17th ult. 


fully be said to be the products of the nineteenth 
century in their tendencies, if not actually born within 
the century—considering all these mighty names we 
rather think the “ World” must have been dozing when 
it put forth such an odd statement. Rather be it said 
that what the age wants is a proper appreciation of its 
literary and musical products, more reverence and less 
ignorance, and while there is always room for another 
discover the beauties of the art 
“yearn” for that which is as yet 


let rather try to 
which we have than to 


us 


not in existence. 
UR time honored contemporary, the “ Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik,” of Leipsic, in its issue of the 
says: ‘Theodore Thomas has dissolved his 
orchestra because the Steinways have refused him the 
use of their hall. The great conductor will this coming 
winter conduct the operas of Thurber’s Operatic Com- 
pany.” More ghastly bad information than is given to 
the German readers of our usually well informed con- 
temporary could not easily be gotten together in two 
such small sentences. First of all, the Steinways have 
not refused the use of their hall to Theodore Thomas, 
but have, in their dealings with him as well as all others 
whose aim is the good in music, been most liberal as re- 





ing of the Thomas Orchestra our e.c. sail readily 
have found in these columns and would, therefore, not 
have needed to hit so far ofthe mark, As for Thurber's 
Opera Company, that body is no longer in existence 
and has not been for over a year, and Theodore Thomas 
has severed his connection with the quondam American 
International Opera Company for a period of nearly two 
years. The “Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik” ought to 
study THE MUSICAL COURIER a little more closely be- 
fore giving out such startling news as is contained in 
the above two sentences. 


N our number of October 24 we published a commu- 
nication from S. C. Lind on the colored note system 
advocated by Mr. Ch. A. B. Huth. We are not ac- 
quainted with Mr. Lind’s system published in 1885, but 
he has undoubtedly the right of priority in the inven- 
tion. Mr. Huth takes the common chord of C, and rep- 
resents C by blue, E by yellow and G by red. He then 
makes D one-half blue and one-half yellow or green; 
F is two-thirds yellow and one-third red or light 
orange; A is three-fifths red and two-fifths blue or 
lilac; B is one-fifth red and four-fifths blue or indigo 
C sharp or D flat is bluish green; D sharp or E flat is 
greenish yellow; F sharp or G flat, red orange; G 
sharp or A flat, carmine, and B flat, violet. 
The trouble about the scheme is that if the aspiring 
student happens to be color blind he must abandon his 
studies ; it will be as impossible for him to be a brake- 


man on arailroad as a member of an orchestra. Two 
professions are closed to him for ever. 
a 
one of the most 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
R charming writers, in the September “ Scribner's 
Monthly,” points out that the artist, be he writer, singer, 
painter or worker in the stone to which he gives the 
soul, finds no small part of his wages in the enjoyment 
of his toil and in the strict, stern endeavor to set down in 
his work the best that is in him for the world to scan, 
consider, prove and enjoy. If it were not for this we 
would not find men of genius from time immemorial 
bending their burning energies to the polishing of a 
sonnet, the skillful blending of color with some glorious 
tale of history set before us on the painter's canvas 
the prodigal Mozart shaking symphonies out of his 
sleeve, or the austere Beethoven laboriously, in 
musical laboratory, fashioning some of his immortal 
thoughts wedded to tone. These men were all poorly 
paid during their lifetime, and with the singular irony 
of fate executive artists have grown rich on their labors, 
and they in some instances literally died in want. 

The musician is an improvident creature, and, blessed 
with the richness of his art, recks little of the morrow. 
If there are notable exceptions to this they but prove 
the rule. 

The singer has but his voice, and after he ceases sing- 
ing he is but amemory; hence he should make hay while 
the sun shines. So with the instrumentalist ; but it would 
be a sorry day for art when money would be the only 
touchstone of success, when the measure of a man’s 
work would be gauged by the amount of money he 
could earn from his compositions. According to a 
standard like that Dave Braham would be a greater 
composer than Schubert or Arthur Sullivan the peer of 
Chopin. Alas! that such things be. But bread must 
be eaten to live and to be eaten must be first earned, 
and the musician is not exempt from nature’s laws; 
hence the perpetual warfare of his life, the struggle 
daily, of the ideal and the real. 


his 


E have bad news for Messrs, Thomas, Gericke, Van 
Seidl and other orchestral directors, 
is to be credited. It recently 


der Stucken, 
if the “ Christian World ” 
printed the following : 

We have 
which, if the account be correct, certainly deserves the description of truly 
marvelous applied toit. Mr. 
in applying electricity tothe playing of musical instruments. 
of brass and other instruments are suspended in mid air, separated from 
one another as much as the size of the hall will permit. Mr. Bozza then, 
by means of an ingenious electrical keyboard, plays on any or all of 
them, producing at will the full effect of a band of thirty or forty perform 
ers. He is at present exhibiting his invention at Liverpool, and he has 
asked permission to perform at the forthcoming Italian exhibition. If 
this account has any close relation to fact, what an opportunity has been 
missed of impressing credulous F. R.S.’s and others 
such convincing spirit music might be piayed ! 


received a printed communication respecting an invention 
an Italian, has succeeded, it appears, 
Numbers 


Bozza, 


by séances at which 


“ Othello’s occupation’s gone” if this turns out to be a 
veritable fact and if Mr. Bozza’s invention is all that is 
claimed for it. Think of it! no salaries to pay, no re- 
hearsals in the early morn, no trouble, only a clever pi- 
anist, and the whole scheme of the modern orchestra is 
relegated to the past. Not to speak of the blow it will 





gards the use of their hall, The reason of the disband- 





be to spiritualism, this new innovation’s effect on the 











Aschenbroedel will, doubtless, be most depressing. We 
will keep our readers acquainted with the latest devel- 
opments on this interesting question. 
- 
A BERLIN SACKVILLE WEST. 

OUNT HOCHBERG, the intendant of the Royal 
C Theatre at Berlin, claims to be a musician. He has 
composed some bad /zeder and a bad opera, and there- 
fore feels himself justified in giving advice to the con- 
ductors. Seidl and Mottl, protested against this intru- 
sion on their domain and finally resigned ; Deppe, on 
the other hand, humbly accepted the count’s instruc- 
tion, and hence the latter supported him in spite of all 
hostile criticism. At last, however, Deppe has been 
forced to retire, and Hochberg, in accepting his resigna- 
tion, wrote: “I can only add the expression of the pro- 
found regret that I feel in seeing the Royal Opera de- 
prived of the services of an accomplished artist, whose 
talent could have restored classic opera, so deplorably 
neglected, to public esteem and carried the perform- 
ances of the royal orchestra to the degree of perfection 
befitting that institution. Such performances as those 
of ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘Don Juan’ and also of the ‘ Rheingold’ 
can never be forgotten by those whose judgment and 
ears are not perverted by prejudice.” 

This is, of course, intended for the benefit of Sucher, 
who is too Wagnerian and too independent for Count 
Hochberg. The end will probably be the retirement of 
Count von Hochberg from his post as intendant. 





THE WAGNER-LISZT CORRESPONDENCE. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER has already devoted so 
much attention to the published letters of Wagner 
and Liszt that it seems a waste of time and space to re- 
cur to them at this date. Yet there are some considera- 
tions which we should nevertheless like to present to 
the readers of this journal. The first refers to the ex- 
cellence of the English version of the correspondence. 
Mrs. Wagner, who is also the daughter of Liszt and 
bears a relationship to literature through her mother, 
the Countess D'Agoult, was the editor of the German 
edition, and was aided in the compilation by the daugh- 
ter of that Princess Wittgenstein who figures in several 
instances in the correspondence as a brilliant and over 
fond woman, whose ungratified ambition it was to per- 
mit the world to call her Liszt’s wife. 

The prompt appearance of the volume in an English 
translation was naturally to have been expected, and the 
choice of Francis Hueffer as the translator was almost 
as inevitable. It is not alone as music critic for the 
London “ Times” that Dr. Hueffer has made a name for 
himself, nor as a successful student and critic of Italian 
and Provengale poetry. He stands before the world as 
the foremost champion in Great Britain of the modern 
tendency in the musical art, and as one who performed 
a task in behalf of Wagner's artistic system like that 
which he himself credited his old colleague, John Ox- 
enford, with having performed for Schopenhauer’s phil- 
osophy. The wisdom as well as propriety of the choice 
is seen in the elegant preface to the English volumes 
and to the clearness and forcefulness which characterize 
the translations. The work of putting letters like many 
in these books into a language foreign to the writers is 
not always easy, as Dr. Hueffer himself is forced to con- 
fess; and the difficulty is enhanced by the need, which 
an intelligent translator is bound to feel, of making 
technical discussions as clear as possible to the general 
public. 

By the manner in which he has performed the task in 
all its aspects Dr, Hueffer has merited the gratitude of 
all lovers of music and students of art biography. The 
time covered by the correspondence makes up the 
greater part of the “storm and stress” period in the 
life of Wagner and of the loftiest achievement of Liszt. 
In the case of the former it begins with his flight from 
Dresden, compelled by his participation in a political 
revolution, and ends with the beginning of his good 
fortune under the protectorship of King Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria. In the case of the latter it covers practically 
the whole of his activity as conductor at Weimar, de- 
voted as it was to a noble effort to advance the people 
of Germany in appreciation of the creations of the new 
school, and particularly to promote the interests of that 
phase of the school which has its manifestation in the 
lyric dramas of Wagner. The artistic milestones which 
mark the creative career of Wagner compassed by these 
dates are “Lohengrin,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “ Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg ” and, in plan if not in full 
execution “ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” More need not 
be said to indicate what one would expect to discover as 
the subject matter of the letters except that through 
all of this time (save the first five years which are cov- 
ered by three letters) there existed a friendship between 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


these two extraordinary men which these volumes pre- 
sent in a light that makes it studious contemplation, as 
instructive as it is interesting. 

The attitude of Liszt toward Wagner which the corre- 
spondence discloses is that of the powerful friend whose 
“open sesame” was potent at all the doors which 
Wagner knocked at in vain; of the unselfish devotee, 
who found his greatest artistic delight in promoting the 
welfare of one whom he recognized in all his greatness, 
and whose superiority he acknowledged without reser- 
vation ; of the generous guardian and benefactor, whose 
purse was always at the command of his ward, and who 
esteemed it a privilege to give, so that a great mission 
in the world of art might be fulfilled. Wagner appears 
in all the ruggedness of outline which one might expect 
to find in a portrait of that pitiless iconoclast and un- 
compromising reformer drawn by himself for the eye of 
one in whom he says he recognized his second artistic 
self. The frank confessions of dependence on the 
counsel and encouragement of his protector and the 
almost too florid expressions of gratitude for help 
received are the amiable traits in the pen sketch of him- 
self made by Wagner. The trait in his character which 
can scarcely be looked upon except as 
though there is deep pathos in its exhibition, is his 
willingness to appear as a beggar for financial favors, 
not alone to keep himself from want, but even to enable 
him to indulge his taste for luxuries. The manner in 
which Wagner sets forth his right to support while 
working out his art theories is eminently characteristic, 
however, and must be taken into consideration in pass- 
ing upon this element in his moral and social character. 


unlovely, 





“ITS WAGNERISM A FAILURE?” 

NDER the above caption Mr. Charles Dowdeswell, 
U the joint honorable secretary of the London Wag- 
ner Society, discusses the question in some recent num- 
bers of the “ Musical World,” of London, and severely 
reprimands Mr. Rowbotham for an article that he wrote 
in the “ Ninettenth Century,” in which he asserted that 
the “ Wagner bubble” had burst. It is in England, the 
stronghold of conservatism, musical and otherwise, that 
Wagner’s music has made the slowest headway. The 
Englisb are an unmusical nation, the divine art being 
there an exotic, pure and simple. It took them a long 
while to make up their minds about Hindel and Men- 
delssohn, but they have clung ever since with bulldog 
tenacity to these two composers, to the utter neglect of 
all others unless they worked in lines similar to these 
their favorite masters. 

Consequently Beethoven and Schumann, the latter 
particularly, had to fight for a foothold in popular 
opinion, not to speak of Wagner at all. 

Mr. Dowdeswell is worth quoting on the subject: 

So the Wagner bubble has burst! Mr. Rowbotham’s in the 
“* Nineteenth Century,” in which he foolishly takes up this untenable po- 
sition, was severely criticised in your last week's issue by Mr. L. N. 
Parker; now allow me to give the finishing stroke with a few plain 


essay 


Statistics, 

The “* Bayreuther Taschen. Kalender "’ for 1888 tells us (and the state- 
ment is an authoritative one) that between July 1, 1886, and July 1, 1887, 
641 performances of Wagnerian music dramas have been given in forty- 
four German towns! The names of these towns and the number of per- 
formances at each are also given, but the statement would take too much 
space for quotation here, It should be mentioned, however, that these 
640 representations comprised : 


157 performances of ** Lohengrin.’* 






pe ee cr cecdeespaate “ Tannhduser.”’ 
103 S i marek obich devnns * Die Walktire.” 

86 “* Hollander.” 

37 . 00K ‘ ** Siegfried.” 

35 - cenenens cad a 

3t Wie Siac iaedtbiees ..."* Rheingold.” 

26 eg manent pldincieineames smashed ** Meistersinger.”’ 

at “ ; : -eeeeees” Gitterdimmerung.”’ 
14 " pe etds «taoteteeus Reet wera 

The ** Kalender”’ for 1889 will not be issued for another month or two, 


so that I cannot give you the figures for the subsequent years, But 641 
performances in the year ending July, 1887, is surely a wonderful aggre- 
gate, and an unanswerable rejoinder to Mr. Rowbotham’s statement that 
the bubble has burst. These figures leave out of the reckoning other 
countries, such as Italy, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, Spain, Russia and 
America, &c., each of which is well to the fore with stage representations. 
Facts such as these are stubborn things, and no amount of wild and 
harebrained attacks can rob them of their force. 

These are stubborn facts, and it would be pure idiocy 
to attempt to controvert them. But, of course, you 
may bring a horse or a mule toa well, but you cannot 
force him to drink. It strikes us forcibly that the pres- 
ent attitude of the anti-Wagnerites smacks a little of 
willful stubbornness, born of stupidity and conceit; but 
then “the millsof the gods,” &c. 





....The late Mrs. Karl Haslinger, proprietress of the 
publishing firm of Karl Haslinger, of Vienna, left several in- 
teresting manuscripts, among others Liszt’s ‘‘ Paganini’ 
studies, his transcriptions of Schubert’s song cycle, ‘‘ Winter- 
reise,” ‘‘ Schwanengesang ” and other songs, and his Hungarian 
rhapsody, dedicated to Count Alberti; also, the original man- 
uscript of Hummel’s piano method, a festival overture by 
Proch, orchestrated by Lanner, and, lastly, Spobr’s great 
violin method. Part of these manuscripts were recently pur- 


chased by the Countess Louisa Erdody. 
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A Protest from Bonelll. 

Editors of The Musical Courier : 
ILL you allow me the privilege of reply- 
ing to an article by ‘‘J. O’N.,” headed ‘* A Word of 
Caution,” and which appeared in your issue of October Io, 
an article in which the writer attacked not only my operation 
of severing the accessory slips of tendon of the ring finger, but 
also the veracity of the eminent pianist Dr. Louis Maas, of 
Boston, whose wife I operated upon last August. Now, I do 
not doubt ‘‘J, O'N,’s”’ statement as to the severity of the opera- 
tion in Avs case, and that he suffered great pain and loss of 
blood, but is that any reason why he should flatly contradict 
Dr. Maas? Does ‘‘J. O'N.” know anything of my operations ? 
Mind, when | say my operation I do not claim originality of 
thought in this matter, others have been before me, but I do 
claim entire originality of method, and the operation as I per- 
form it is, as Dr. Maas said, absolutely painless and without 
scar and with scarcely any loss of blood. The party is put 
to no inconvenience whatever, being able to use the hand as 
usual the following day. Now, this may seem very hard to 
believe, but I propose, if nothing unforeseen occurs, to lecture 
next year in the Eastern cities, and I shall come prepared with 
charts of the of hands which I dissected while 
thoroughly investigating the subject as a student at one of our 
medical colleges, with testimonials from our leading surgeons 
and musicians and from parties operated upon. And right here, 
Mr. Editor, with your permission and for the gratification of 
the readers of THE Musicat Courier, 1 will quwote from the 

letters of several well-known persons. 

From Chas. A. Bayly, ex-supervisor and druggist, corner 
Grant-ave. and Sutter-st., San Francisco, Cal., April 29, 1886: 
Your operation upon my daughter's hand turns out to be a greater and 
more complete success than I had anticipated, and I can readily see that it 
will save her years of hard practice, anxiety and weariness. It is a pain- 


skeletons 


less operation, leaving no scar whatever. 

From Miss Minnie Weeks, teacher of music, East Oakland, 
Cal., April 28, 

Two days after the operation I played the organ as usual in 
I find the 
delighted. 

From Mrs. S. P. Dvkeman, teacher of music, 1018 Geary- 
st., San Francisco, Cal., February ro, 1888: 

The weakness that is natural to the ring finger has been entirely 
your operation, and the freedom and strength have increased 


1885 ° 
church 
much improved that I am quite 


fourth and fifth fingers so 


over- 
come by 
beyond my expectation. 

From Mr. Pierre A. Gilbert, professor of music, graduate of 
Brussels Conservatory, Belgium, San Francisco, Cal., March 
16, 1888 

The weakness and stiffness of my ring fingers have been entirely reme- 
died by your operation, and I can now execute with very little practice as 
well as I did while studying hard in the conservatory. 

From C. C. Vanderbeck, M.D., Ph.D., 405 
Francisco, Cal., March 21, 1887 : 

From my early boyhood days music 
While looking up some musical matters of late my attention, quite acci- 
dentally, was called to your method of liberating the ring finger, and by a 
further course of systematic muscular drill to strengthen it, giving freedom, 
I investigated 


eddy-st., San 


has been my side issue and hobby. 


strength and flexibility so much desired by piano players. 
the matter thoroughly in all its aspects—anatomically, physiologically and 
with the result that I begged you to operate upon me. The 
There has been a vast improvement 


musically 
outcome has been most satisfactory. 
in my ring finger, and I am delighted.” 

Of all the 185 persons operated upon by me and whose writ- 
ten testimony I hold, not one felt any pain or suffered more 
loss of blood than from an ordinary puncture ot a needle. 

As to ‘‘J. O'N.’s” statement of lifting the finger, I must say 
that is not the object of the operation. Its objectis to free that 
finger, and then by a judicious selection of exercises strengthen 
it until it catches up, as it were, with its companions, and 
equals them in strength and pliability, after which one is con- 
scious of no difference in the fingers. I claim for this opera- 
ion: 

1. Immediate freedom of the ring finger. 

2. Strength equal] to the other fingers in a few months of 
special exercise. 

3. Complete mastery as a result of freedom and strength 
combined. 

4. A greater stretch of hands. 
sible are easily executed immediately after the operation. 


Chords previously impos- 


5. An immense saving of time. The freedom and strength 
thus gained are permanent. The finger requires no special 
drill in future. 

“J, O'N,” says the finger is weakened. That I must flatly deny. 
[ have pupils of only ten years of age who have been operated 
upon, and who can with perfect ease achieve results greater 
than most grown people can, which proves that the extensor 
muscles have been strengthened. They can also bring down 
the five keys of the same instrument much lower than those 
who have noi been operated upon, thus proving that the flexor 
muscles have likewise been strengthened. 

Do not misunderstand me now—the operation itself does not 
strengthen the finger, it merely 
from judicious use of that finger subsequently, ‘J, O'N.” com- 
plains of loss of power in this finger. That is because he has 
either not exercised the finger or else has used exercises which 
called into play but one set of muscles. Let him try those 
requiring the use of both sets of muscles, and I will stake my 
reputation that he will have no cause for complaint. 

E..S. 


liberates it; strength comes 


BoNELLI. 


....Erik Meyer-Helmund gave a song evening at 
Berlin on the 24th ult., the program of which consisted entirely 


of songs of his own composition, 











nothing incompatible with these tastes and the delivery of | (Aachen), printed in the ‘‘ Aachener Anzeiger 
grand, thrilling vocal réle. The ‘* World,” however, | Tageblatt : ” ** Another number, ‘Symphonic Reverie,” by 
thinks differently, but perhaps the ‘‘ World” is not aware of | Otto Floersheim, aroused our interest in a double measure. 
ct, known however but to few, that another Lilli was In the first place, we could not escape the soulful charm ex- 





PERSONALS. 


operatic parts, ‘‘ Isolde.” Such, however, is the case, and 
Lillian need not despair on account of her tastes, only let her 
beware of the increased adiposity that once threatened to spoil 
her shapely outlines and made her daily wail: ‘‘ Alas, that 
this too too solid flesh,’’ &c. 


Mk. AND Mrs. CARL HILD,—The subject of our gal- 
ry this week is an excellent picture of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Hild 
past year or so, residing in Chicago, where their artistic play- 


violinist and pianist, who have been on our soil for the 


PATTIANA.— Of Patti, after her return from her South 
American /ournéc, they are telling,** Piccadilly " says, an amus- 
ing story : When she was in Philadelphia she was so struck by 
| the beautiful voice of a little street singer that she took the pretty 
| little chanteuse into her carriage, drove off to the child's father 


acted much attention. 


Carl Hild was born 1855 in Mannheim, Germany. 


attr 
His 
1 fine musician, discovered the musical talents of 
al of a half He was first a 
of Jean Becker (the leader of the Florentiner Quartet), 
ted of Weimar and at last he 


became a pupil of Joachim. 


father, also 


the age four and years. 


—a ship’s carpenter in humble circumstances—and proposed to 


school charge herself with the girl's musical education, intending to 


His education being finished he 


concertmeister in orchestras such as Capelle Bilse, 


ven he v the music 


isi 


make a great vocalist of her. Ofcourse, the poor man jumped 


ecame Mrs. Patti’s protegée 


Hoftheatre Mannheim and Kur Capelle Wiesbaden, where he 


| atthe offer and said, ‘‘ Yes,” on the spot. 


: | behaved so oddly on board the Atlantic liner, however, that 
acted substitute for the conductor. Everywhere 


playing was received by the public with enthusiasm, 


as 


| upon reaching London the diva's suspicions were aroused and 
in the result the charmante fille was found to be a charmant 
garcon! The fact was that the poor ship’s carpenter had made 
| his offspring wear girl’s clothes as being likely to bring in the 
most dollars. Needless to say he had no intention to deceive 
Mrs. Patti, who without loss of time packed the young gen- 
tleman off to the Quaker city. 

Apropos of Patti the New Orleans ‘‘ Picayune” remarks: 
‘** Adelina Patti says that she means to make a liberal provision 


and he resolved to devote himself in future to solo playing 


only. 
Mrs, Carl Hild, his wife, is a pupil of the conservatory of 
Mrs. Hild 
does not claim to be a piano soloist, but is an interpreter of 
chamber music, and is a particularly capital accompanist. Mr. | 
Hild will play for the first time here, with orchestra, the ‘‘ Sym 
| 


Stuttgart, and later a pupil of Xaver Scharwenka. 


phonie Espagnole,” by Lalo, at the Arion concert on Novem- | in her will for the education of poor girls with good voices, 


} 





er The good girls with poor voices may get married.” 

Miss ReyMerr.—Another gifted lady pianist has, for | ©WickHAM.—Miss Madge Wickham, the young Amer- 
ome time past, been creating a sensation on the Continent. | jcan violinist, will be the soloist at the first Boston Symphony 
Miss Martha Remmert, of Berlin, is hailed by the musical | Orchestra concert at Steinway Hall on December 10. This 
press of Germany as a very superior representative of the | wil] be the young lady’s first appearance in New York after 
Kullak-Liszt school, quite on a par with Menter and | her return to her native country, 

sipo The criticisms on her performances at Cassel, “aes . * 7 . 

Remapon 4 a a ; C A New PIANIST.—Miss Etelka Utassi, the young 
Bremen, Hanover, Magdeburg and Wiirzburg testify that a , “ os loa oe : 

; , ae ’ f pianist who played the Chopin C minor concerto with the Bos- 
rophetess, or a pianist, does sometimes gain honor out o . P . 
a ox - ad ton Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Gericke, on Saturday of 

r own province ; but of course Germany, as De La Motte : : 

i as last week, seems to have pleased the Hub, to judge from the 
Fouqué has sung, comprehends all countries of the Teutonic ro ; ; 
' he RI ' ; ‘ bI a he G many favorable criticisms she received in the Boston papers, 

r oO 4 thine where the vines yom «to ‘the Great | AF » = : 

Om dene ; aera yet eo | of which the **‘ Herald” says: ‘‘ Miss Etelka Utassi, the solo- 
Belt across which the seagull wings its flight. The German 


a , : sak iianiniad , ist, is a newcomer to American concert halls, and is a native 
pers extol iss Remmert's powerful attack of the keyboard, . 
: ; , : , ; y of Hungary, who has evidently had the advantage of an asso- 
us” technic, the astonishing clearness and ex- — . ‘ ’ ‘ 

: ciation with the best masters of the piano. Her playing is 
x absence of labored effort) with which she ex- 


ise ( 


that of an artist gifted by nature with keen musical instincts, 


es florid passages and many other fine qualities. Some of 


and she gives pleasure by the irtelligence, taste and skill she 
displays in all her work. Her touch is limpid, dainty and 
| sympathetic, and she brought out the beauties of the E minor 


r special pieces are Weber's concertstiick and his pol- 


naise in E major (by one critic incorrectly placed in E flat), 


Rubinstein's sp aeragaaety e in E flat and the Schubert-Liszt “* Soirées | concerto, by Chopin, with fine success. Her playing of the 
le Vienne We hear that Miss Remmert will shortly visit wees 
’ | second movement, the romance, showed her best abilities, and 
London. | the leading theme was sung upon the instrument with great ex- 
THE SENATOR AND THE SINGER.—For after dinner pression and artistic feeling. The faultless accuracy and re- 
peeches Senator Palmer has an admirable voice, but it is not | markable clearness with which the rondo was played also 
that of a thrush for singing purposes. Those of his close | showed the player to be an artist of excellent parts, and in the 
friends who have heard some of his vocal efforts say that the | finale she displayed a reserve force that gave a most brilliant 
product is not entirely musical. The Senator does not hesi- | ending to the composition. Miss Utassi gained the applause 
ite, however, to sing when it is necessary to revive the droop- of her audience in the most honest fashion, and merited the 
ny spirits of a party ; and this is what led to a recent per- | favor which was shown her performance.” 
rmance in which operatic duets were sung by the distin- | died Berlin, 


LortziING’s TomB.—Lortzing, who at 


uished soprano, Miss Emma Thursby, and the distinguishec . i , : , 
: : | : . | 1851, is buried under a simple stone, on which are inscribed 


senator, Mr. Palmer | . 
. | the lines: 
Miss Thursby has been here for some time, and her vocal Sein Lied war deutsch, und deutsch sein Leid 

ittainments have made her a favorite in Senatorial circles. Sein Leben Kampf mit Noth und Neid ; 
Among her admirers is Mrs. Stockbridge, the wife of the Das ar flieht diesen Friedensort, 

. Der Kampf 1st aus—Sein Lied teeent fort 
inior Senator from Michigan. The latter's birthday occurred : ed : 

JULLIEN’S NEW BooK.—Adolphe Jullien’s magnifi- 


ist week, and the event was fittingly celebrated by an excur- 
on down the Potomac on board a canal boat, specially char- | Ce! work on Wagner will be followed by a similar volume on 
d and handsomely decorated for the occasion. Among the | Berlioz, The text and illustrations are conceived on the same 


tere 
rests were Senator Palmer and Miss Thursby, and upon them plan, the size and arrangement will be the same, and tbe cele- 
fella good share of the entertainment which kept everyone brated painter Fantin Latour has composed expressly for 
' There was a lull in the fun, however, when atwasnuin this ‘‘ Hector Berlioz’’ a series of designs as numerous and 
ted Miss Thursby to sing. | poetic as that which adorns the Wagner biography. 
‘ But I haven't my notes, and there’s no piano, and "— | Mrs. Dory BURMEISTER PETERSEN.—This talented 
Oh, never mind the notes,” interposed the Senator, ‘‘ I'll | Baltimore pianist on Wednesday, the 2Istult., played at the 
company you | popular concert of the Berlin Philharmonic orchestra the 
Che offer was accepted, and thereupon the Senator launched | piano concerto of her husband, Richard Burmeister, and the 
nto Nilsson's favorite encore, ‘‘’Way Down Upon the | work as well as the interpretation greatly pleased the Berlin 
Suwanee River Miss Thursby was too much overcome to | public and press. 
n at once Phe senatorial effort was between a rumble and | SpempricH.—Marcella Sembrich, the great soprano, 
not as loud as an elevated train nor quite as discordant | was to give her only concert at Berlin this season at the new 
is the file on a venerable saw, But Mr. Palmer held the tune | ppijharmonic Hall on the 26th ult., with which she opens her 
the end of the verse. Then Miss Thursby joined, and her | concert season, which is to extend through Germany, Austria, 


h soprano floated through the canal boat cabin and out over | scandinavia and Russia 
e water, the astringent notes of the acc ompaniment only ac- | EDVARD GRIEG Edvard Grieg, the 7, compli shed 
. J d J LG. £: I 2; > @co 5S , 


tion played in Germany. The following mention is translated 


from a review of the last symphony concert at Aix-la-Chapelle 


{ only three things in life—violets, cookery and Frankfort 


enting the sweet notes of the singer. With the ice broken, | _. ‘ : , 
.. | Norwegian, will shortly make his appearance with the Rus- 
he senator and Miss Thursby responded to an encore with | °. : eee" J . > . 
a. cig calinii.< Co , | sian Musical Society at St. Petersburg, in the threefold 
lhose Golden Slippers Am Laid Away, Climbing Up | : ; LEE ; 
De ¢ len Stairs Some of the Senator’s colleagues now capacity of composer, pianist and conductor. 
est that Palmer has the operatic stage before him if he | HOCHBERG AGAIN.—Mrs. Sachse-Hofmeister, the 
tires of the Senate.—Washington Correspondent New York prima donna of the Berlin Royal Opera House, has again ten- 
lribune dered her resignation, which Count Hochberg has refused to 
rue Two Lities.—In these piping times of political | 2¢ceP and the artist remains in her old position. 
. | = . ’ bd ~° r r on) , 
en it is something to know that Candidate Cynthia Leon- F LOERSHEIM’S COMPOSITIONS IN GERMANY.—Mr. Otto 
s daughter, the ci-devant bride of Teddy Solomon, the com- | Floersheim, editor of THE MusicaAL Courier, is enjoying the 
er, Lillian Russell, in a word, the fair queen of the dudes, is | distinction of having had an orchestral work of his composi- 
| 


res Lillian is an aspirant for operatic honors, but we 


Politisches 
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that, too, after she had finished that most passionate of all 





ondly, tothis was added the inspiriting feeling of local patriot- 
ism, occasioned by the knowledge that the composer of the 
work, which was received with such deserved applause, is a 
talented son of our city of Aachen—sufficient to lift this first 
performance out of the ordinary course of affairs and secure 
for it an especial success.” —“ Tribune,” 

SERIOUS ILLNESS OF W. E>pwarD HEIMENDAHL.—For 
the past three weeks Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl, the con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Philharmonic Society, has been lying 
sick in his home in Baltimore suffering from an attack of 
typhoid fever and nervous prostration. At latest accounts, 
however, Mr. Heimendahl is said to be slowly improving, and 
we sincerely hope that he may soon be restored to health and 
enabled to resume his wonted activity, which has done con- 
siderable toward lifting Baltimore's musical atmosphere up to 
the standing of a city of its size. 

We received the following telegram on Saturday : 


BaLtimore, November 3, 1888 
Editors Musical Courter : 


Heimendahl much better ; will be out next week. Orto Surro. 


BacK AGAIN.—Mrs. Edmund Neupert, the widow of 
the late pianist Edmund Neupert, returned to this country last 
week, accompanied by her son. 

ANTON SEIDL.—At the last meeting of the Brighton 
Beach Railroad Company, so says the Sunday ‘‘ Sun,” the re- 
engagement of Anton Seidl was announced by the committee 
empowered to make the contract and the directors voted ap- 
proval. Mr. Seidl will therefore direct the concerts next sum- 
mer, beginning with the opening of the hotel and lasting for 
a season of ten weeks, with the possibility of the company 
continuing them longer if necessary. Both afternoon and 
evening concerts will be given. Brighton Beach will be made 
more accessible to this city by the connection to be formed be- 
tween the King’s County Elevated Road and the Brighton 
Beach Railroad at Bedford-ave. The two roads are now two 
blocks apart, but the extension of the elevated road will be ac- 


complished in the spring, and passengers from New York will 


thus be enabled to go direct to Brighton Beach from the 
bridge. No contract has as yet been signed. 


MAX SPICKER RESIGNS.—Mr. Max Spicker, the tal- 
ented conductor of the Beethoven Maennerchor, has tendered 
his resignation, refusing a renewal of his contract, which ex- 
pires on January I, Mr. Spicker has done much toward 


lifting the Beethoven Maennerchor up to that high plane of 


1889. 


male chorus singing to which some other and larger German 
amateur singing societies have attained, and this, considering 
the material his chorus is constituted of, is paying the young 
and energetic conductor a high compliment. The reason why 
Mr. Spicker refuses to continue with the Beethoven male 
chorus is that these gentlemen are not fully enough in sym- 
pathy with their conductor's highly artistic musical aims, and 
they prefer to sing a genre of music which does not satisfy Mr. 
Spicker’s ambitions. He has been conductor of the Beethoven 
male chorus for six years, and has during this time performed 
the greater novelties in modern German male choral writing. 
As Mr. Spicker is as good a musician, operatic and orchestral 
conductor as he is a male chorus leader, his services are valu- 


able and ought not long go begging. 


—Mrs. Fursch-Madi, who will concerts 
and oratorios in the United States under the management of 
Mr. L. 


next Sunday. 


appear in 
M. Ruben, will arrive here in the steamer Saale by 


—--Miss Kitty Berger, who has returned to this 
country recently, was a soloist at the same concert with Patti 
at Swansea, England, October 12. Royalty was present, it 
being a charity concert, and Miss Berger was well received. 

——The Back Bay series of forty concerts, in Boston, 
beginning November 20, the 
Frank Van der Stucken, with Arthur Weld, as associate con- 
ductor, and Arthur W. Thayer, chorus conductor, announce 
the following partial list of soloists who are to appear: Emma 
Juch, soprano ; Alma Fohstroem, soprano ; Sophie Traubman, 
Albert Mittelhauser, Gertrude Franklin, 
soprano; Elizabeth Hamlin, soprano; Lizzie Webb Cary, 
soprano ; Mary How, contralto; Emily Winant, contralto ; 
Ivan Morawski, basso; W. H. Fessenden, tenor; Paul Ka- 
Moriz Rosenthal, piano virtuoso ; Geo. W. Mor- 


under conductorship of Mr. 


contralto ; tenor ; 


lisch, tenor ; 
gan, organist; Frederick Boscovitz, piano virtuoso ; Leopold 
Lichtenberg, violin virtuoso. Others equally famous will be 


announced later. 


—The “Tribune” Interesting and highly 
colored accounts of queer incidents seem to be ‘‘the rage” 
just now around the theatres which employ special men to do 
their press work, The latest comes from the Casino, The 
story is to the effect that on Wednesday evening the manager 
of a small traveling opera company went to see ‘‘ The Yeo- 
men of the Guard,” and took with him a phonograph. He 
had succeeded in recording the entire first act with his machine, 
when the eagle eye of an usher lighted upon him and he was 
hustled, phonograph and all, into Mr. Aronson’s office. The 
manager explained that he wanted to produce the operetta on 
the road, and had been compelled to steal the score, as he 
could not get it otherwise. The libretto he had bought for 25 
Mr. Aronson was generous and forgave the manager, 


Says: 


cents. 


but took the imprinted foil of the phonograph away from him. 





ssionately fond of sauerkraut and Frankfort sausages, and | erted by the significant melodies, which, we fancy, might well 
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HOME NEWS. 
a 

——Mr. Walter Petzet announces a series of five re- 
citals of Beethoven sonatas during the coming season at Dyer 
Music Hall, Minneapolis. 

At a concert given by the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music, October 31, Miss Alice Andrus sang two songs of 
Ad. M. Foerster, the Pittsburgh composer, entitled ‘‘ The 
Mists,” and a ‘‘Slumber Song.” 

——Alfred Gaul’s cantata, ‘‘ The Holy City,” was sung 
at a choral festival in St. Andrew’s Church, William H. Holt 
organist and choirmaster, last Friday night. The choir of St. 
Andrew's consists of boys and men. 

Eugenie Pappenheim has returned from Europe, 
and has embarked on the troublesome sea of vocal teaching. 
In addition to giving private lessons, she will be one’of the in- 
structors in the National Conservatory of Music. 

——NMoritz Rosenthal, the Roumanian pianist, and 
Master Fritz Kreissler, the young Viennese violinist, have ar- 
rived from Europe and are at the Oriental Hotel. Both were 
present at the Symphony Society concert last Saturday night. 

——An informal reception and dinner, given by the 
management of the Boston Back Bay series of popular con- 
certs in honor of their conductor, Mr. F. Van der Stucken, of 
New York, occurred last Thursday evening at the Vendome 
Hotel, Boston. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy has been giving organ re- 
citals in Jacksonville, Lil, October 25; Waukesha, Wis., 
October 18, and Springfield, Ill., October 24. Miss Christine 
Nielson, the contralto, a pupil of Sara Hershey-Eddy, assisted 
Mr. Eddy at two of the concerts. 

A remunerative position is open in one of the 
prosperous New England cities for a musician who is an 
A good income is offered for a 

Applicants can address THE 


organist and a piano teacher. 
man of ability and character. 
Musica Courter office. 

The first Seid] concert takes place at Steinway 
Hall on next Saturday evening, wher Fritz Kreissler, the 
young violinist, will make his New York début. The program 
has been mentioned in this column repeatedly heretofore and 
is a very interesting one, 

The prize of $25 offered by Lew Dockstader for 
the best title for his new burlesque of ‘‘ The Yeoman of the 
Guard,” brought a flood of remarkable responses. The 
title, ‘‘ De Young Men of the Black Guard ; or, de Merryman 
Dismayed,” has been selected. The burlesque will be pro- 
duced this week. 

The first concert of the Oratorio Society will be 
given on November 15 at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
the prefatory rehearsal will take place on the afternoon of No- 
vember 14. Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah ” will be sung, with Emil 
Fischer, Mrs. Fursch-Madi, Miss Emily Winant and Theodore 
Toedt as soloists. 

Henry Wolfsohn, the manager, has published his 
book for the coming season, containing the pictures of Emma 
Juch, Mrs. Seidl-Krauss, Theresa WHerbert-Foerster, Mrs. 
Blanche Stone-Barton, Jenny Dutton, Mrs. Ida Euler-Klein, 
Mrs. Anna Lankow, Max Alvary, Henry Duzensi, Emil 
Steger, Emil Fischer, Adele Aus der Ohe, Mrs. Dory Bur- 
meister-Petersen, Lucie Mawson, Conrad Ansorg, Michael 
Banner, Anton Seidl, who, with many other eminent soloists, 
are under the management of Mr. Wolfsohn for the season of 
1888-9. 

The first concert of the Brooklyn Philbarmonic 
Society will be given at the Academy of Music on Saturday 
evening, November 24. Rafael Joseffy will play Beethoven's 
G major concerto, and the orchestra will perform a new con- 
cert overture by Grieg, Wagner's *‘ Dreams” for string or- 
chestra, Schumann’s D minor symphony and Dvorak’s first 
series of Slavonic dances. There will be an auction sale of 
reserved seats at the Art Association Hall, adjoining the 
Academy, Wednesday evening, November 14. 


Director Stanton has fixed the repertory for the 
first two weeks of the season of German opera at the Metro- 
politan Opera House as follows: Wednesday, November 28, 
‘“Huguenots;” Friday, ‘Die Meistersinger;"” Saturday 
matinée, ‘* Huguenots ;"’ Monday, ‘* William Tell ;"" Wednes- 
day, *‘Lohengrin;” Friday, ‘* L’Africaine;” Saturday, mat- 
inée, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” Another opera will be added to 
this list in the third week, and in the fourth ‘‘ Rheingold” 
will be brought forward for the first time in America. There 
can be no complaint of a want of catholicity in such a list. 
The German, French and Italian schools all have representa- 
tion, 


——Howard Carroll is the defendant in a suit brought 
in the Court of Common Pleas, in which Martin Schultz, the hus- 
band of the deceased Anna Bishop, opera singer, demands 
$5,000 damages for alleged breach of contract. The claim is that 
Mr. Carroll agreed to write the life of Anna Bishop, which 
was to be published in book form. The plaintiff was to as- 
sume its authorship and pay all expenses. The defendant was 
to receive for his compensation the proceeds of the first sales 
of the work after the cost of the publication had been paid. 
The plaintiff avers that he gave all the necessary material for 
writing the book and that the defendant has not written it, The 





plaintiff says of himself in the complaint that he is a ‘‘ famed 
genius of learning and literature and justly proud of his achieve- 
ments therein, and he greatly admired and appreciated the tal- 
ents, character and career of Mrs. Anna Bishop, his wife.’’ The 
answer is a general denial. S. E. Fairchild is counsel for the 
plaintiff and ex-Judge A. J. Dittenhoefer for the defendant. 


The announcement of Henry E. Gillig’s engage- 
ment to Emma Thursby is provocative of smiles. Emma 
Thursby is rich, well to do and growing stout. It has beena 
matter of surprise for some time that she has not mar- 
ried, but it will be much more surprising if she marries Gillig. 
The ex-manager of the American Exchange in Europe has 
been engaged fourteen or sixteen times in the course of his 
career, but the marriage was always broken off. Gillig has 
many remarkable theories and ideas concerning the daily life 
of the average human being, and it is these fancies that have 
resulted in his failure to carry any of his matrimonial engage- 
ments to a successful He looks ill, by the way, re- 
markably ill, and there is no doubt that his troubles have 


issue. 


weighed heavily upon him.—Sunday “‘ Sun.’ 


The Northwestern Conservatory of Music, Mr. 
Charles H. Morse, director, gave an artists’ concert, October 
29, at Dyer Music Hall, Minneapolis, Mr. Walter Petzei, 
pianist, and Miss Marie Van Gelder, vocalist, being the 
soloists. The program was as follows ; 

.. Mozart 
Jvbwiside dete Schubert 


Fantasie, C major and minor.... 
Songs 
“ Gute Nacht 
** Liebesbotschaft.”’ 
“ Thr Bild.” 
** Du bist die Ruh.” 
Sonata in F sharp, minor op. 2.. 


Songs : . oer eeerceees 
“ Er, der Herrlichste von Allen.” 
‘*Ich kann’s nicht fassen, nicht glauben.” 
* Du Ring an meinem Finger.” 
“ Widmung.” 
Piano solos eS acrela abe 
“ Scherzo Melancolico.”’ 
Ballad in F minor. 

——-A musician, first-class violinist, who had 
many years’ experience as conductor of opera and concerts, 
wishes a situation as conductor of an orchestra, amateur or 
professional, or of a vocal society. He is not adverse to set- 
tle in some larger town outside of New York, where he could 
also do some teaching in violin and piano, instrumentation 
and composition. First-class references to be had at the office 
of THe Musicat Courikr, in the care of which letters may 
be addressed to G. L, 

The new American Opera Company, of which 
Mr. Gustav Hinrichs is director, will open their season at 
New Haven on the roth inst. 


has 


The “ Tribune,” of last Sunday contains the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial on ‘‘ The Question of Opera” from 
the able pen of our esteemed contributor, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, 
which we reproduce in toto, as it will greatly interest our 
readers : 

The national political canvass has not only caused the beginning of the 
season of German opera to be set down for a later date than usual, but 
has also kept discussion of the operatic outlook in the background. 
There are considerations which lend a peculiar interest to the undertak- 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera House Company this year. There was a 
time, a little lessthan a year ago, when doubt seemed to surround the ques- 
tion whether or not we should have German or any kind of grand opera 
this winter. The stockholders, acting in a public spirited manner, settled 
that point in the affirmative, and the enthusiasm which greeted the repre- 
sentations of the last few weeks of the season gave evidence of the wisdom 
and popularity of the stockholders’ course. 

The passing discord, however, served to direct attention to the fact 
that despite four years of honest, faithful and industrious endeavor, the 
institution is yetin an experimental stage. This fact is, of course, de- 
plorabie, but no observer of affairs will say that it is at all surprising. In 
all the range of the arts there is no institution so difficult to maintain as 
grand opera. This is a truism of universal application. The operatic 
establishments of Europe, though patronized by aristocracy and bolstered 
up by government subventions, rest on unstable foundations. The ac- 
cumulated traditions of many generations cluster about them, yet their 
administration entails grievous trials and tribulations, doubts and despair, 
It was not to be expected under such circumstances that what has come 
would be solved by an American 


to be called the ‘‘ operatic problem "’ 
community at once and in a way to satisfy the demands of idealists in art 
We have heard a great deal of opera in New York, but we have no social 
traditions binding us to the maintenance of this as peculiarly a fashionable 
form of amusement. We have no subvention from the municipal, State 
or national Government to help tear the expense of the costliest of all 
forms of public entertainment. We have comparatively only a small ele- 
ment in the community that through natural predilection or cultivated 
taste turns to serious opera as a medium of lofty enjoyment rather than 
careless diversion. Finally, for more than half a century the whole world 
has looked upon New York as the El Dorado of singers, and, in conse- 
quence, the people of this city have been privileged during all this period 
to enjoy the best that the whole world could offer, thinking meanwhile 
only of momentary gratification, and believing that the jingling of Ameri- 
can gold in the pockets of the foreigners squared the account. 
Unfortunately, we have now had to learn that this sort of zsthetic edu- 
cation is not the most profitable that can be conceived. In two respects it 
has worked serious injury to local culture. It has increased the costliness 
of opera by encouraging singers to demand exorbitant sums from Ameri- 
can managers, and raised the demands of the public by encouraging them 
to be impatient of everything except the best that the world affords. 
These two circumstances alone make the maintenance of grand operaa 
task of stupendous magnitude, and between them they have compounded 
an offspring that has added immensely to the difficulty. New York is the 
victim of an operatic boycott at the hands of the confederated managers of 
the German municipal and Court theatres. There is a well grounded sus- 
picion that the ulterior purpose of the Cartellverband is less to protect the 
German opera houses from spoliation than tocompel America to pay tribute 
to the managers as well as the singersof Germany. But this does not help 
us; the fact remains that the attitude of the managerial confederacy 
toward the Metropolitan Opera House is a great stumbling block in the 





way of our progress. Meanwhile we must find consolation in the fact that 
the generosity of the stockholders has enabled Mr. Stanton to overcome 
the objections of the German /ntendanten to the engagement of a com- 
pany which he has no hesitation in recommending, though he knows the 
fastidiousness of the New York public, and rejoice in the circumstance that 
the same conspiracy that compels the metropolitan directors to pay exorbi- 
tantly for singers also gives to this country the undivided services of so 
magnificently equipped a lyric actress as Mrs. Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch. It 
may be that the relations which this singer now bears toward this country, 
the profit which she has found in cutting loose from the disgraceful régime 
of the Court Opera at Berlin, will point the way to such a solution of the 
present problem as will eventually make Germany deeply deplore the 
action of the Cartellverband. 

Mr. G. W. Walter, 
Church, Washington, D. C., gave a recital on the new Roose- 
velt organ, in Grace Church, Baltimore. on Tuesday, October 


30, the program being as follows : 


the organist of All Souls 


Improvisation 


Bach 
A. King 
Lumbye 
«+++. Bach 


Preludium et Fuga, Band ii'., No. 1, Weihnacht’s Pastorale 
Wedding March a . Ww 
Fantasia, ** Visions in a Dream"’. 
Toccata, Band iii., No. 2 
occasion Baltimore critics thought Mr. Walter's 
Are they satisfied ? 


On a former 


program too *‘ popular.” 

At Mr. Frederic Boscovitz’s piano reception con- 
cert at Chickering Hall, this evening, this favorite pianist will 
play the nocturne, op. 9, No. I; mazourka, op. 33, No. 4; 
barcarolle, op. 60, and fantasie and kuyawiak, from the orig- 
inal manuscript, as performed by Chopin at Zullichau, October 
6, 1828. Also some historical pieces, which will first be per- 
formed on a harpsichord, made in London about 1775, these 
being: ‘‘ The Canarys ”’ (1666), Lully; ‘‘ Air de Danse” (1734), 
Hindel; ‘‘ Musette” (1636), Pignolet de Mont Clair; ** The 
King’s Hunting Jig” (about 1590), John Bull. These antique 
airs and dances will then be played as edited and transcribed 
for the piano by Frederic Boscovitz. 

Mrs. Arthur Foote and her little daughter will sail 


for this country next Thursday. 


Classical Afternoon Concert. 
HE second of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s 
series of four classical afternoon concerts was given at 
Chickering Hall last Wednesday, and, like its predecessor, 
was well attended. 

The orchestra showed considerable improvement in rhyth- 
mical ensemble in the interpretation of Cherubini’s spirited 
‘* Lodoiska ” overture in D, and of Mozart’s immortal ‘‘ Jup- 
iter’ symphony in C, the intricate last movement of which, 
with its monumental double fugue, was played under Mr. Van 
der Stucken’s musicianly and careful guidance with telling 
accuracy and verve. A little finer shading in the two first 
movements, however, would have done no harm. 

Besides these two interpretations Mr. Van der Stucken and 
the orchestra gave excellent assistance to the soloists in the 
accompaniments to the ‘‘ Nie nahte mir der Schlummer”’ aria, 
from Weber's ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,”” and Beethoven's fifth piano 
concerto in E flat. The latter was played by a newcomer, 
Mrs. Asher-Lucas, a diminutive young lady from England, 
who, despite the great predictions for her artistic future which 
attributed to Sir Arthur Sullivan and that un- 
authority, the Prince of Wales, did not 
succeed in impressing American audience. 
She gave such a liliputian interpretation to Beethoven's 
great ‘‘Emperor” concerto that it strongly and involuntarily 
reminded one of the effect produced by looking at a monu- 
mental piece of architecture through an inverted opera glass. 
Rather pretty was the way in which she chirruped and twit- 
tered over the keyboard, but nothing more. 

The other soloist at this matinée was Mrs. Herbert-Foerster, 
aria with abun- 


the circular 
doubted musical 


an musical 


who sang the above mentionod “‘ Freischiitz”’ 
dant vocal material and a good deal of expression and musical 
The allegro part of the aria, however, as well as the 
and ‘ Friihlingsnacht,” 


In 


feeling. 
two Schumann songs, ‘* Widmung” 
were taken at aconsiderably too slow and dragging tempo, 
the two songs, however, Mrs. Herbert-Foerster was severely 
handicapped by the poor accompaniment of Mr. Paolo F, 


Campiglio. 


AST Saturday evening the first concert of 
the Symphony Society took place, preceded by the usual 
rehearsal Friday afternoon, The program informed its read- 
ers that this cencert would illustrate the classic symphonic 
form, and it is worthy of note that the programs of the three 
orchestral concerts which have been so far given this season— 
the two Van der Stucken concerts and the one on this occa- 
sion—were classical to the verge of severity in their selections, 
It is, however, an excellent idea to begin the season with such 
musical ‘‘ solids,” thus laying, so to speak, a foundation for 
the rich feast of music which is to follow later. 

The orchestra was not in the best of form, playing the Bach 
number rather apathetically, but then the weather could hardly 
be said to be enthusing. The ‘‘ Concerto Grosso,” by Bach, 
is a mellow, beautiful piece of musical writing, and, despite its 
rather slender scoring to our modern ears, was nevertheless 
tich in ideas and coloring. The charming slow movement in 
D minor, with its plaintive oboe solos, was particularly attract- 
ive. Mr. Gustav Dannreuther played the violin obligato in 
the concerto. The Haydn G major symphony (No. 8, Peters’ 
edition) has the true ring of that classic master’s workmanship 
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about it. Its pretty themes, bubbling over with cheerfulness 
and vivacity, were extremely enjoyable, despite the runaway 
tempi indulged in at times by Walter Damrosch, the conductor, 
who conducted, however, with a much firmer beat than usual 
and evinced but little disposition to indulge in any of his cus- 
tomary Mr. Damrosch conducted the Haydn 
and Beethoven symphonies without score. The overture and 
finale from Act II., ‘** Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” by 
Mozart, was given with the assistance of Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Toedt and Miss Traubmann and Mr. Mittelhauser, the 
latter gentleman being one of Mr. Stanton’s recent importa- 


eccentricities. 


tions in the tenor line, 
The Mozart number, with a slight tinge of the barbaric 
coloring in it, was not particularly interesting, nor was it sung 
with that surety that comes of sufficient rehearsing. It was 
curious to observe the orchestral material enlarging from the 
Bach number to the Beethoven 
complete orchestral panoply. 
ished the program, and it was played at about the same level 
of excellence that characterizes most of the society's perform- 
the second movement, the ‘‘ Funeral March,” being 
given a trifle faster than the Philharmonic Society tempo, to 
which, however, we take no objection. A concert like this of Sat- 
urday evening, given in the middle of the season, would simply 
fresh as we are now to musical impressions, 
Moriz Rosenthal, the piano 


Eroica”’ 


ances, 


but 
it was in some respects delightful. 


be a bore; 


virtuoso, will play the Schumann concerto at the second 
rehearsal and concert, November 23 and 24. 


Latest from Paris by the “ Times” 


Cable. 
s6y A GARDEUSE D’OIES,” the new operette 
L that Mr. Lacome has brought out at the Renaissance, 
has scored a signal success to Millie Meyer, who is very much 
like 


to chance 


She never leaves a gesture or a tone 
a sheet of music, but 
she has an extreme personality in her method and her quiet 


an automatic doll. 
Everything is ruled out like 
fun is a constant delight. There is little else to see in the 
three acts and not very much beyond a tune or two to hear, 
If Millie can draw alone the play will be a success. 

Richepin has written the poem for Massenet’s new opera. 
two tableaux and a grand ballet, 


The work 


There will be four 


promising in its title to the bald heads of the pit. 


acts, 


is expected at the close of next year. 


Speaking of Massenet recalls anew rumor. Miss Sander- 


son will not create at present the new opera of the composer, 


but will appear in ‘‘ Manon” at the Opéra Comique in January. 
The Grand Opéra counts greatly upon the ballet. Saint- 
Saéns’ ‘‘Ascanio” is to have a gorgeous spectacle in this 
line, with fountains, curtains, flowers and Venus and Diana 
and Bacchantes in profusion. Miss Subra is to be ‘* Love” 
and give the palm of beauty over the head of ‘* Venus” to 
the ‘‘ Duchess of Estampes,” the heroine of the opera. This 


bringing down of mythology to the necessities of a dramatic 

situation is peculiar to the practical turn of mind of the pres- 

ent age. 
Zola's ** 


Massenet, 


Réve” is to be turned into an opera by a pupil of 
a Mr He 
certainly has a glorious opportunity, for a better poem could 


Bruneau, hitherto unknown to fame. 


not be given to a musician. 


rhe house for Patti's first night as ‘* Juliet” has been taken 


by storm. Checks and money deluge the secretary, and as 


the possibilities are slight, between the press and subscribers, 
the happy ones will be few and far between. 





sane’ Accompanied by Mr. Roche, Mr. Johannes Wolff, 
the King of Holland's solo violinist, played three times before 
the 


Queen at Balmoral, and he has recently received as a sou- 


venir a pink, a white and a black pearl surrounded with dia- 
monds, with a very courteous letter written by Prince Henry 
of Battenberg. The Queen seemed highly amused when Mr. 


Roche reminded Her Majesty that when his grandfather, the 


symphony, with its | 
The Beethoven number fin- | 





FOREICN NOTES. 





....»Weber’s posthumous opera, ‘“‘ The Three Pintos,” 
will shortly be produced in Prague and Stockholm. 
.Lamoureux opened his concert season at the 
Cirque des Champs Elysées, Paris, on the 28th ult. 
.Franz Ries, the talented young composer, has 
written a new cycle of songs, op. 37, dedicated to Marcella 
Sembrich. 
.Angelo Neumann has acquired for Berlin the 
rights of Wagner’s ‘‘ Die Feen,” ‘‘Weber’s ‘‘ Die Drei Pintos,” 
and Cornelius’ ‘‘ Barbier von Bagdad.” 
. The first symphony concert of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Society, conducted by Hans von Biilow, produced as a 
novelty J. S. Svendsen’s first symphony. 
. The Paris journal “ Gil Blas” will henceforth re- 
fuse all complimentary tickets to the theatres and will pay for 
the admission of its critics to all performances. 

..Ambroise Thomas has returned to Paris from 
Brittany, where he finished his new operatic ballet, ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” the libretto of which, after Shakespeare, is written 
by Jules Barbier. 

.. The Stern Gesangverein, at Berlin, produced on the 
16th ult. Handel's ‘* Judas Maccabeus,” in which oratorio 
Niemann sang the title part with excellent results. Prof. Franz 
Schulz played the organ part. 

. Emil Sauer, the great pianist, played at the Berlin 
Singacademie on the 29th ult. the fourth concerto by Saint- 
Saéns, Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Rondo Brillant” and Tschaikowsky’s 
new ‘‘ Concert Fantasia,” with orchestra. 

.Zola’s new novel, “ Le Réve,” in which he has 
returned, with very decided advantage, to the pure method of 
fiction which characterized some of his early works, will be, it 
is announced, used as the basis of an opera libretto by Gallet. 
The music for it will be written by Bruneau, a pupil of Masse- 
who is himself busy on a new opera of a thoroughly 
Oriental cast. This is founded on a poem by Jean Richepin, 
entitled ‘‘Le Mage.” The scene is laid in the 
epoch of the first Darius, the hero being Zoroaster, The opera 
will be ready about the beginning of 1889 


net, 


in Persia, 


.The Italian opera at St. Petersburg publishes 
its prospectus for the season of 1888-9, beginning November 
7. The troupe consists of: sopranos, Marcella Sembrich, 
Sandra-Kartsew, S. Arnoldson and M. Samoilow; mezzo- 
sopranos and contraltos, S. Scalchi-Lolli and O. Synnerberg ; 
tenors, Angelo Masini, L. Ottaviani, L. Calzolari, J, Corsi 
and Bartolotti; baritones, Padilla, Salassa and Ughetti; 
basses, Mirabella and Contini; basso buffo, Scolara. Con- 
ductors, A. Pomé and E. Cavazza. The only novelty will be 
Bizet’s ‘‘ Pécheurs de Perles,” interpreted by Sigrid Arnold- 
son and Masini. Meanwhile Russian music is coming to the 
front. At Moscow the ‘‘ Judith” of Serow has been given; 
the Tchech opera at Prague has presented Glinka’s ‘‘ Life for 
the Czar’ and Tschaikowsky’s ‘*‘ Eugene Onéguine ;” the Am- 
sterdam Symphony Society has followed the example of the 
Berlin concerts and performed Rubinstein’s ** Sulamith,” and 
the same composer's ‘‘ Demon” is to be produced at the Rus- 
sian opera at Riga. 








The advertisements and preliminary notices for Anton 
Seidl's first concert make it appear as if Felix Mottl’s orches- 
tration of Liszt’s legend for piano, ‘‘ Die Vogel predigt des 
Heiligen Franz von Assisi,” was to be played on this occasion 
for the first time in this country. It will not detract from the 
value of the production as a novelty, so far as this city is con- 
cerned, that the work was played by Theodore Thomas and 
his orchestra at one of his summer night concerts at the Ex- 
position Hall, Chicago, on the evening of July 19 of this year. 
In fact, it is due to Theodore Thomas to acknowledge that 
there remains but little in modern or old orchestral literature 


Chicago Correspondence. 
Cuicaco, Novembbr 3, 1888, 

HE Duff Company closes its season here to-night and 
leaves for Philadelphia in the morning. For the past five weeks it 

has played “* The Queen’s Mate’’ at the Columbia Theatre, the longest run 
of any single opera ever known in this city. The business has been remark- 
able throughout the engagement, For the first two or three weeks many 
were turned away nightly and the attendance to the very last was large, not- 
with ding the d. upon the election, which must have 
made a great difference with this as with the other theatres. ‘* The Queen's 
Mate ”’ was selected as the opening attraction of the new Columbia Theatre, 
which was entirely renovated and refitted during the summer aod is now one 
of the most charming theatres in Chicago. At the Grand Opera House the 
Aronson Company has continued to present Gilbert and Sullivan's ** Yeomen 
of the Guard,” but the opera has failed to ‘‘ catch on"’—if those slangy but 
highly expressive words may be permitted. The attendance has been uni- 
formly light ever since the opening, which attracted the largest audience 
thus far. The Carleton Company will shortly bring ** Mynbeer Jan" to the 
Haymarket, The Kimball Opera Company plays at the Criterion next week, 
and November 12 Colonel McCaul] will open his regular fall season of comic 
opera at the Chicago Opera House with “* The Lady or the Tiger.”” The 
Chicago Symphony Society announces for its first concert D' Albert's over- 
ture, ** Esther,” a suite by Arthur Bird, and Liszt’s symphonic poem ** Tasso” 
(Lamento e Trionfo). Among local people little has been done during the 


past week, the only event of any importance being a pupils’ concert by the 
Chicago Conservatory, of which Mr. Samuel Kayzer is director. 





HENGRIN, 








Detroit Correspondence. 


NoveMBER 1, 1888, 

S the national elections are approaching music becomes 

more and more a part of our daily diet. We hear campaign songs on 

the street, in the club room, in the parlor ; campaign marches on that domes- 

tic fiend the reed organ, and on the matchless grand played by two, four or 

sixthands. We hear the brassy brass band blowing false notes, as if hired to 

outdo the false stories impressively told by the respective haranguers of each 

party. Inthe midst of all this hubbub and turmoil the Boston Ideals are 

quietly preparing for the opening of their season, with Neuendorf as director 

and L’Allemand as the future favorite of Manager Foster. You see, Miss 

de Lussan let the cat out of the bag when she informed somebody that she 

was going to sing in grand opera next season; according to managerial tac- 
tics she is no longer the only and incomparable De Lussan, 

Mr. Anton Strelezki, with a repertory of novelties, proposes a series of re- 
citals which cannot fail to be as interesting as were those he gave last year. 
Mr. Strelezki is the principal piano teacher at Mr. Apel’s School of Music, 
with which Mr, Mehan had been connected for several years as vocal 
teacher. The last named gentleman has now his own school of vocal art, in 
which a Mr. Yorick, M. A., teaches how to play the piano. Mr. Stephens, 
a pupil graduated from under the instruction of Mr. Mehan, is the happy 
leader of a large following, mostly young gentlemen who love to sing well a 
pretty ballad. 

The Detroit Conservatory, with J. H. Hahn at the head, is flourishing, to 
the great disgust of the small fry whose limited knowledge of things pre- 
vents them seeing the amount of good work that others can do. Vet's Acad- 
emy is the happy possessor of Gustavus Hal] as director of the vocal depart- 
ment, and scores of happy young misses flock to study how to outdo tradi- 
tion as ** Violettas,”’ ** Aminas,”’ ** L; ** “ Rosinas,’’ ** Normas,”’ &c. 

Mr. de Zielinski, who is back after a visit to the West, isabout the only 
teacher here not connected with a conservatory or school. He has his ideas 
on the subject and as this is a free country receivesa fair share of the pubic’s 
patronage. Car! Majer, the universal favorite here, a very able teacher and 
com r, has been very ill during the t summer and left a week ago with 
his fam mily for the old country. He will try rest and outdoor exercise on his 
farm near Heilbronn, in Germany. 

Mr. Mazurette announces three successive performances of his operetta for 
ladies, ‘* The Evening of a Lovely Day.”’ If the weather is as fine as at present, 
I am sure the boys will all be there. 

The prime favorite of Detroit concert goers, Homer Warren, has entered 
the political arena, and his friends are hopeful that after the smoke and noise 
of the conflict have passed away, Homer will emerge as the elected clerk for 
Wayne County. Mr. Warren is a good Republican, but it will be his musical 
voice that will gain for him the office. 

A goodly number of — who patronize art in manifold ways are the 
guarantors to a series of symphony concerts under the direction of Mr. Speil, 
who supplies must of our music at private parties, teas, lunches, &c. e 
personnel is to embrace the usual quota of strings, flutes and clarinets, one 
oboe, one bassoon, a couple of horns, two cornets and three trombones. 
Rubinstein’ s* * Ocean” symphony and several other works of that kind are to 
be among the numbers given. Evidently the director thinks more of profit 
than of the eternal fitness of things, Mr. Fancher’s * Scena Dramatica” for 
baritone, with orchestral accompaniment, a very effective and scholarly work, 
will be sung, probably, at one of the concerts. I say probably, because on the 
cover of the orchestral score I saw this legend: ** Questa scena dramatica e 
seritta per artistidella pritna forza,” see 
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famous Moscheles, played at court sixty years ago she begged | that he has not at one time or another made the American | gpecially Engaged for 1888-89, Herr Emil Fischer, from the 
he would play before she was sent to bed. public acquainted with. Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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FARRAND & VOTEY 
ORGAN CO., 


Professional Cards. 








MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 


Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 





SMALL EXPENDITURE IN ADVERTISING 
in a judicious selection of newspapers is often 
contemplated by persons who have not a clear idea as 
to what publications should be taken, or the cost; 
they consequently find a difficulty in carrying out the 
plan without having the cost exceed the amount con. 
templated. Such persons do well to send the copy of 
the advertisement, anda check for the amount of money 
to be used, to Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau, ro Spruce Street, New York, and 
leave the selection of papers and the number of inser- 
tions in each to be determined by their experience and 
judgment. In that way the advertiser gets the best 
service possible for the money he expends, and the 
work is promptly done—no time being lost in corre- 
spondence 








METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 





Mile. Etelka Utassi, 


the accomplished young Hungarian Pianist. Five 
years with Liszt, appointed by him to a professorship 
in the Academy of Mus‘c at Buda Pesth, two years 
with the great Leschetizka. Mlle. Utassi represents 
the methods of these great masters. Advanced in- 
struction, Office hours11 torz A. M. Merropo.iTan 
Conservatory oF Music, 21 East 14th St. 
A. R. PARSONS, Pianoforte Director, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 

MUSIC, 

Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application, 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mrs. W. H. SHERWOOD, 


For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 
tion. Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue mailed 





Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 


ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte and Harmony Instruction. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 





Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 8rst St., New York. 


A. W. LILIENTHAL. 





arrang ts of every descrip- 

tion made a specialty. Violin, Harmony, and Orches- 

tration taught. References, if desired. Address 
sreapent Place, near 41st St. and ad Ave., New 
ork. 


Instr ion and 





Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert PIanist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais; also a limited number of Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 
FRENCH 
Taught practically by personal, special and rapid 
method. Certificates from American schools and 
pupils will be shown, also proofs that the teacher is 
really French, Parisian born (ao Canadian, Swiss, 


or Belgian), and a high graduate of the University ot 
France. Address P. O. Box 35, New York City. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vovai Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima_ Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo, W. Cosy, 23 East rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West agth Street, New York. 








Mg. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacusr, 
arg East rgth Street, New York 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna, Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M,, at 130 East 5h street, New York. 








ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instructicn and Rasembio 
o 


dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Playing. Resi- 
rk, 








MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 





Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
ng4 East 8and Street, New York. 





CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra, Concerts and Instruction, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
2a5 East 81st Street, New York. 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTVOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 50 Irving Place. 





ZECKWER METRONOME. 


This Metronome is absolutely 
correct, very simple in con- 
struction and -cannot 


get out of order. 





PRICE, $3.00. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


PHILAD’A MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, 








PRACTICE 


HE VIR [econ 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 





Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the creadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the lear ning 


of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier | 


end the piano saved for the finished musical pe: - 
formance, 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 


schools. 4 a 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
18 East r7th Street, New York City. 
Branch Office, Room 682, Hotel Boylston, Boston,Mass 


HARMONY LESSONS BY MAIL 


Ten years’ experience has proven that this system 
is better and more rapid in its results than oral lessons. 
Hundreds of my pupils bear testimony to this truth. 





COUNTERPOINT AND ORCHESTRATION, 


For particulars, address 


CEO. T. BULLINC, 


Richmond, Indiana. 





<—_—__» CHARTERED IN 1865.43—¢ 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MOMC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 








Address Chickering Hall, New York. 


Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students qualed advantag 





OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 9 MONROE ST, 


WITH THE 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Application. 
FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





PIANO-FORTES, 


Gotensen FS, Avenue 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


12 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





roadway, t 


DETROIT, MICH. 
L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 





Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge. 





LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


era Nos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 


FIFTH AVENUE. 


FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK 
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i. 
PIANOS 


GORS & KALLMANN, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM AND STYLE 


Best Workmanship. 


Prices Low, 





4and 5 P.M. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Ne 


MUSIC TEACHE 


At Berlin, Germany, No. 


Proprietor and Director, 


RS’ SEMINARY, 


Sia FPotedamer Stxr. 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist, 


Commencement of the Fall 


Semester, October 1. 
Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 
Building and immediate neighborhood. 


Pupils received daily between 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Imp. and Royal Court Pianist, 








“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parior use. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Sat. ee ee 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








* THE MUSIC TRADE. ¥ 
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The Musical Courter. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 
No. 456. 








Subscript’ on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 
Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. ; .860.00 
Six Months..... 40,00 | Twelve Months... . 80,00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 


Monday. 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, Or money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1888. 





Marc A, OrTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG. 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 
BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Corner Wilton Avenue 
and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 


E. L. Roperts, Representative. 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


I. Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 
vance. 

KI. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 
duct their business. 

KEI. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 

KW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bilis in 


advance, their papers would cease and, papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers. 





HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


—> —__—_ 


The Bollman Brothers Company, of St. Louis. 


A 


Jacob Moxter, of St. Louis, is to be arranged similar to 
the business of the late Mathias Gray, of San Francisco. 


S we go to press we learn from reliable authority 
that the final disposition of the business of the late 


Papers were signed on Saturday last by which the for- 
mation of an incorporated company with $100,000 paid 
up capital is assured, the name of which will be Boll- 
man Brothers Company, incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, with the principal branch 
office at St. Louis, Mo. 

The company will consist of Otto Bollman, Oscar H. 
Bollman, Emil Gabler, Nahum Stetson and Henry Zieg- 
ler, the latter a nephew of Mr. William Steinway, repre- 
senting Steinway & Sons. No doubt the process of 
amalgamating the business of the late Jacob Moxter 
and that Messrs. 
during the coming week and full justice will be done to 
the widow and heirs of Jacob Moxter, as was done to the 
widow of the Mathias Gray. We also understand 
that all the agencies held by both houses will be con- 


Bollman Brothers will take place 


ol 


} + 
Ate 


tinued, 

This course was decided upon by the parties interest- 
ed, in consequence of the unprecedented commercial 
success of the Mathias Gray Company, of San Francisco, 


N account of the election THE MusiCAL COURIER 
of this week went to press one day earlier than 
usual, 


S stated some months ago in this paper, the in- 
A terests of Whitney & Currier in the Loring & 
Blake Organ Company have been disposed of. Mr. Free- 
born G. Smith was not the purchaser. 


HEN the W. W. Kimball Company gets its piano 
manufacturing into shape and turns out large 
quantitics of pianos, it will be ascertained what the 
difference of cost is between pianos of the same quality 
manufactured in Chicago and those manufactured in 
New York and Boston. 


HE Sterling Company have made a tremendous 
success of their piano manufacturing department 

and far outstripped many of their older competitors. 
The main reason why they have been able in so short a 
time to do this is because they have not been asking too 
high prices for their goods, and this same policy has 
enabled them to choose their agents from the best 
houses throughout the land. 





MR. KIMBALL SPEAKS. 





URING Mr. W. W. Kimball's visit to this city last 
D week he had a lengthy chat with THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, and naturally much was discussed on the 
subject of the piano and organ trade. Mr. Kimball stated 
that in a very short time his factory in Chicago would 
turn out regularly 30 Kimball pianos a week; that his 
organ trade has never been as active or extensive as at 
present, no matter how the organ trade East may be; 
that in his opinion the tendency in organ styles had 
now reverted back to cases without the high top; that 
the high tops on organ cases would soon cease alto- 
gether, and that the lower designs would again be the 
style. 

Mr. Kimball’s firm is entirely out of the stencil busi- 
ness, and yet Mr. Kimball does not agree with THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER on the stencil position taken by this 
paper. His chief argument is that a dealer cannot af- 
ford to advertise a manufacturer at the risk of having 
his agency taken from him at the option of the piano 
manufacturer, especially after the dealer had made the 
name of the piano valuable in his section, and that, 
therefore, he was justified in stenciling his own name on 
pianos; that he (the dealer) warranted such pianos, and 
being generally known in his section his warrant was 
more valuable even than the manufacturer's warrant. 

A few facts will help this argument along wonder- 
fully. In the first place, let us ask Mr. Kimball to tell 
us what grade of pianos are stenciled. Are medium or 
high grade pianos stenciled? Medium pianos seldom 
and high grade pianos never! Consequently, if changes 
of agencies took place arbitrarily on the part of manu- 
facturers of medium and high grade pianos, the dealer 
would be helpless, for he could get no such pianos to 
stencil and he would be compelled to submit. In case 
he decided to antagonize this arbitrary dictation, in 
which a change of agency is involved, he could do 
nothing but buy low grade pianos and stencil them. In 
such a case he would not be considered in competition 
with the better class of dealers, and at this late day he 
could do very little business, as THE MUSICAL COURIER 
has succeeded in making the stencil odious. The legiti- 
mate dealer would use this paper continually to kill off 
the prospective sales of the stencil dealer and his busi- 
ness would dwindle into insignificance unless he would 
again sell legitimate goods. 

But the gist of Mr. Kimball’s argument is his assump- 
tion that dealers run the risk of the arbitrary change 
that can at any time be made by the manufacturer. The 
question, therefore, resolves itself to this: How many 
arbitrary changes have been made? 

It is surprising, when we investigate, to find how few 
important changes have been made by manufacturers, 
especially arbitrary ones. There is only one individual 
who stands out in bold relief committed to the system 


of agencies, and that is Mr. Gildemeester. Besides him 
there is no one identified with such a course. 

Let us go over the field cursorily. Take Decker Bro- 
thers. How few changes they have made! For years 
they have had their pianos sold by the same firms— 
Baldwin, Hamilton, Estey & Camp, W. G. Fischer, 
Sanders & Stayman, &c. Kpabes have made but few 
changes. Bancroft in San Francisco, the Reeds in 
Chicago, Rohlfing in Milwaukee, John Church in his 
territory, have all been handling Knabe pianos for years ; 
there are only a few changes. Just as with Steinways, 
only a few changes, and just as with Weber, a few 
changes and seldom arbitrary ones. Fischers and 
Hazeltons and Sohmers and Steck and Behning have 
made but few changes. These firms have all extended 
their trade, but made few changes in their old agencies. 
Stecks have had Branch in Chicago and Krell in Cin- 
cinnati and Curtaz in San Francisco for years. Behn- 
ings have had Rohlfing in Milwaukee, Teupe in 
Louisville, St. Bukley in Chillicothe and Lertz in 
Baltimore, H. F. Robelen in Wilmington, Del., and Hunt 
Brothers in Boston, for years, together with many other 
agents. The same is the case with Briggs & Co. and 
their dozen New England agents and Twichell in Chi- 
cago and Sutro in Baltimore. Very few changes, only 
expansion and development. Hardman, Peck & Co. 
have made few changes from original agents. They 
have had Mellor & Hoene in Pittsburgh, and Dutton in 
Philadelphia, and the Detroit Music Company and Jesse 
French’s Company for years, Lindemans have made 
few changes. Gabler has had the Steinerts in New Eng- 
land, Bellak in Philadelphia, the Dyers in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and Pierson in Indianapolis, and Lauter in 
Newark for years past. Very few changes; only expan- 
sion and development, Haines Brothers have had the 
Baldwins in the West, and Wm. G. Fischer in Philadel- 
phia for years past ; so they have had Utley in Buffaloand 
many minor agents. Behrs have been with the Dyers 
in the Northwest, and Grunewald in the Southwest, 
and with their Pacific Coast agents for years past with- 
out change. 

And now let us look at the case of the W. W. Kimball 
Company. They have represented the Hallet & Davis 
Company and the Emerson Piano Company for years 
past. There has been no sudden or arbitrary change of 
agency with the Kimball house, and the only change in 
all these years was the change made by Gildemeester 
with Kimball. 

Remove Gildemeester as a factor in the argument and 

the changes will be seen to have been exceedingly rare, 
especially those without cause. 
No; we cannot accept Mr. Kimball’s assumption that 
the stencil should be considered justifiable on account 
of the risk the dealer takes with the manufacturer—we 
cannot accept that as sound logic or sound in view of 
the situation and the history of the piano trade. 

The Kimball Company had no such cause for being 
in the stencil business, and if they had they never 
would have gone out of it. They gave the stencil up 
because THE MUSICAL COURIER made it odious, and 
because it was impossible to continue in it, especially on 
a large scale, after the enormous dissemination of anti- 
stencil documents from this office and the wonderful 
agitation of the question from this source. The Kim- 
ball Company could have remained in the stencil busi- 
ness even after manufacturing pianos themselves; for 
what could have prevented them from asking vastly 
different prices for different styles and making their 
own pianos with fancy cases and in fancy woods, whereas 
the stencil Kimball pianos could have remained the 
same in styles as heretofore ? 

But the business could not be continued safely in the 
face of our stencil war. There are many cases similar 
to that of the W. W. Kimball Company, but as the firms 
are no longer selling stencil pianos, it would not be 
fair to identify their names,now with the stencil at this 
time. 

There is no possible justification for the stencil. A 
stencil piano is a false pretense on its face—its name- 
board. Every time one is sold without an explanation 
that discloses its origin a fraud is committed upon the 
purchaser, and if the explanation is made the stencil 
piano cannot be sold. In consequence the explanation 
is not made and the fraud is committed. Ergo—the 
stencil is a fraud. Ergo—the stencil must go. 








during its brief business existence of sixteen months, 





of frequent and frequently rapid and arbitrary changes 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Nia niefiatuinenst 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
ower™ NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 
% 


PLANOS. alae Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. | J) \) ‘ re fel\ |40 Union Square, New York. 

















FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 








FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 





New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. , 
Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 148 State Street. Chicago, Ill, Estey ‘Organ Co 
RATTLEBORO VT. 
Taster. QRALoqué 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHROIUING CO. 

















__ AUNTS | DECKER & SON, [zl 2024 


because they are matchless 


because they are genuine, Grand, Square and Upright Pianofories, in_brilliancy, sweetness and 


honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 


charged _to_ cover heavy _ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. “7, ZAD THEM ALL.” Pianos, 


RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


ree J. & G, FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


: Fi 
Minin” 
os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c=. 73 + | 000 


PIANOS } 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425°& 427 W. 28th Street, New York. “ NOW IN USE. 
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Too Young for the Piano Man. 
HE latest social mania at present, which 
promises to become as prevalent as the card craze or any 
of the popular fancies of late years, is the making of what is 
known as a “ house book.” It consists of several large sheets 
of heavy manilla paper bound in pamphlet form, the pages of 
which are ornamented with a carpet made of wall paper of 
suitable pattern, the furniture being made of wood cuts of arti- 
cles of household use, sofas, bureaus, pianos, organs, stoves, 
&c., the most gesirable representations of which are cut from 
well executed trade catalogues. The mania has Created quite 
a demand for the latter and dealers in all these articles are 
asked for catalogues, &c. 
A story has reached us in connection with the matter that is 
worth A young 12 year old miss in Belvidere, 
Mass., 


repealing. 
being desirous of obtaining a cut of a piano or organ 
with which to furnish a sitting room she has in process of con- 
struction, wrote to a house in Boston that deals in this class 
of instruments asking for a catalogue. It was promptly re- 
turned and with it a note from the house, stating that an agent 
would call the next day. The promised call was made, the 
agent, seeing a possible chance to sell an instrument, making 
a special trip from Boston to use his persuasive eloquence with 
He called at the house of the young 
was shown into the parlor and the prospective customer 

The agent's chagrin at learning the extreme youth of 
his applicant and the purpose for which she desired the cata- 
better imagined than descysibed. It may be 
safely assumed that all requests for catalogues from that firm 
in the future will not be followed by a personal visit until the 


he unknown applicant. 
miss 

{ alled 
be 


logue may 


bject of the application is more fully ascertained by mail. 


Creditors of Lawrence & Son. 
HE creditors of William A. Lawrence & Son, 
563 
meeting last Wednesday, Frank L, Creesy acting as chairman 
and J Otis T. 
the assignee, presented a statement of the firm's af- 


piano manufacturers, Tremont-st , Boston, had a 
P, Lockey performing the duties of secretary. 
Simonds, 
fairs. The liabilities are $18,393.38, of which $700 or $800, 
msisting of labor claims of not over $100 each, will have to 
full. The assets nominally aggregate $10,916.85, 
consisting of $6,723.97 in stock, $2,110.50 in pianos leased and 


be paid in 


} 
out on Saic 


. $811.78 in equity in pianos leased to Nathan Green, 


and $1,270.60 in accounts. One of the firm of O. J. Faxon & 
Co, desired that Mr, Simonds should retire from the assignee- 
ship and that the creditors should select an assignee ; but as 
Godfrey Morse, counsel for the firm and Mr. Simonds, said he 


should advise Mr. Simonds not to resign the assigneeship, un- 
it was shown that he was not a fit person for the place, no 
The firm had no 
proposition to submit to the meeting by way of compromise. 


less 


action was taken on Mr. Faxon’'s suggestion. 


It was decided to put matters in charge of a committee for in- 
vestigation, and J, P, Lockey, Frank L. Creesy and James W. 

Cook were selected as the committee, which will report at a 
ler day. 


Look Out for This. 
HE following circular has been mailed and 
distributed in this city and is a transparent farce, em- 
bodying rank nonsense. It has the appearance of a stencil 
racket, and everyone is warned not to negotiate for or pur- 
hase a piano from a source like this. People who are not 


fools buy their pianos and organs at the legitimate places of 
business, just as they buy their jewelry and their clothes. We 
print the circular as a matter of record : 

New York City, ——, 1888. 


I) Six oR Map 


Ame—It is a well known fact that enormous profits 


” made on pianos by dealers on Fourteenth-st. and other places of 


t rents and expenses to carry on such a business of show and ad- 
ement 
I Prote rs 


the rest to 


and Teachers—That we may divide a part of these profits 


ur customers, I have taken the agency of one of the 
{ upright pianos, whereby I can have at a day's notice, di- 


t from the factory, a first-class instrument, guaranteed by maker for 


uw with all improvements, perfect in touch and tone, finest sing- 


gant finished case in ebony, rosewood, walnut or mahog- 


An ornament to any parlor at prices that will astonish you. Less 


‘ s/f Urey would charge you for the same pie so at the warerooms. 


urself or « 


In buying for y thers (you can buy and sell better than anyone 
ving better opportunities, make more on sales than giving instruc- 
much easier) you can save this great unnecessary waste of money 

I business and well worth your attention, 

I vid expense I have only two or three on hand, replacing as fast as 
You are most cordially invited to call and see these ; satisfy your- 
it you can make more money, give better satisfaction and save more 

y t tomers in selling this than any other piano, 
; Very respectfully, C. G. Ropertson 

4 versity-pl 


Assignee’s Offer. 
San Disco, Cal,, October 23, 1888. 
AS assignee of H. A. Chase, Esq. (late of 
Chase & McCormick), of San Diego, Cal., I have for 
sale a wel! selected stock of pianos, organs and other musical 
This was the only music store of any charac- 
ter cutside of Los Angeles, and the opportunity here offered 


merchandise. 


» build up a first-class music house is an unusually promising 
ne. San Diego is a growing city of over 30,000 people, with 
Correspondence solicited. 


a large c¢ 


untry contributory to it, 
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The New “ Rohlfing” Building. 
W* have received the above cut of the new 

building of Rohlfing in Milwaukee from Messrs. Wm. 
Rohlfing & Co. The building will be under roof in Febru- 
ary. In the piano wareroom proper there will be ample room 
for over 100 pianos and a separate room is designed for 
grand pianos. There will also be a room for piano recitals 
that will seat 500 people, and the sheet music department will 
be the most complete in the West. Wm. Rohlfing & Co. are 
indeed a great house. 





A New Piano Firm. 


MICHAELIS & ZINCKE. 

E chronicle to-day the establishment of a 

new firm in the piano trade in this city, the members 
of which are Mr. Max Michaelis and Mr. George H. Zincke, 
who have adopted the firm name of Michaelis & Zincke. 
These gentlemen have bought out the stock and good will of 
the old-established firm of Brambach & Co., at No, 12 East 
Seventeenth st., and will in the future conduct the piano busi- 
ness in the same building. Mr. Michaelis is a practical piano 
builder, who was formerly in the Berlin factory of Bechstein 
and subsequently here in the Steinway factory, and whose 
knowledge of piano construction and repair will be of great 
value to the new business. Mr. George H. Zincke is one of 
the best known of the younger fraternity of the piano trade, 
having been identified for five years past with the house of 
George Steck & Co., with whom he occupied a confidential 
position. 
He is known and recognized as a very able and energetic 
business man, and thus the new firm, with two such factors, 
enters upon its career with the brightest prospects of a success- 
ful future. They will carry a select stock of pianos and 
organs for sale and for rent. 
Mr. Stephan Brambach was compelled to dispose of his 
business on account of the rapidly increasing trade and conse- 
quent augmentation of work in the Estey Piano Company. It 
was impossible for him to pay the necessary attention to the 
business of Brambach & Co. under such circumstances, and 
the sale was therefore incumbent upon him. The new firm 
has a fine opportunity to build up a prosperous trade. 








M. Steinert & Sons’ Warerooms. 
feo and all lovers of music who visit the spacious 


warerooms of Messrs. M. Steinert & Sons, the piano déalers, will at 
once see that this enterprising house is offering the people of Boston the 
very best opportunities to select first-class pianos. The recent enlargement 
and alterations in the Hotel Boylston building (corner Tremont and Boylston 
streets) enables Messrs, Steinert & Sons to occupy the entire first floor of this 
immense building, and they now have also rooms for teachers up one flight, 
on the same floor with their cosey music hall, which is admirably adapted for 
performances of chamber music and piano recitals. The vast amount of 
floor room makes it possible for this house to display the largest and most va- 
ried assortment of pianos ever shown anywhere by any single firm under one 
roof, Purchasers cannot fail to appreciate this fact. Their stock is now 
very full and complete, and in addition to the celebrated Steinway piano this 
firm is also the exclusive agents for the world renowned Weber and the Gab- 
ler & Brother pianos, which are first-class and reliable instruments and fully 
warranted, All in want of pianos should call on Messrs. Steinert & Sons, and 
it can be said that they are fully competent musically to select pianos for 
their customers when desired, and their judgment and advice are of great as- 
sistance to buyers.— Boston ** Post.’’ 








—Miss Paula Steinway, the daughter of Mr. William Stein- 
way, and Mr. Louis von Bernuth, of this city, will be married 
next Monday, November 12, in the Church of the Divine 





JoHN SHERMAN, Assignee. 





Paternity, corner Fifth-ave. and Forty-fifth-st. 








Trade Notes. 

—W. B. Bancroft, of the Bancroft Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, is in town. 

—Messrs. George and Harry Oglesby have started a new 
music store in Chester, Pa. 

—F. W. Spencer & Co., of San Francisco, are now the 
Chickering agents in that city. 

—A patent has been granted to. H. R. Moore for a piano 
pedal attachment, No. 391,181. 

—W. H. Knapp, Bellows Falls, Vt., now in the sewing ma- 
chine business, has also entered the music trade. 

—Hollenberg’s Music House, Little Rock, Ark., has been 
replenished with a stock of piano and organs, says Little Rock 
eg 

—S. D. Roberson has left the W. W. Kimball Company, of 
Chicago, and is now with the B. Shoninger Chicago branch as 
city salesman. 

—The retail piano wareroom of Behr Brothers & Co., No. 15 
East Fourteenth-st., has been enlarged by the addition of 24 
feet in depth and a large side room. 

—Mason & Hamlin have issued a special ‘* Liszt organ” 
descriptive catalogue which is one of the handsomest publica- 
tions of the kind we have ever seen. 


—George Woodward, son of the late Isaac Woodward, of 
Woodward & Brown, is dead. He was at the time of his 
demise superintendent of the piano department of the Smith 
American Organ and Piano Company, of Boston. 

—The Bay State Piano Company, of Boston, conducted by 
a Mr. A. F. Bird and Mr. F. A. Ashcroft, in the building for- 
merly occupied by C. B. Hunt & Co., have shipped their 
plant to West Auburn, Me., where they will, in the future, 
manufacture pianos and probably a few organs. 

—We notice the following in the Chicago ‘* Herald” of 
October 31: 7 

B, Shoninger, a large piano manufacturer, of New Haven, Conn., was 
at the Richelieu yesterday. Mr. Shoninger said the piano business had 
grown to wonderful proportions in the last few years, and that pianos 
which a short time ago were sold for $800 were now sold for $400. Com- 


petition had in the first place compelled the reduction, and the reduction 
had compelled the manufacture of the same piano at less money. 


—The Middletown (Conn.) ‘‘ Courier” says: 

A consignment of piano keyboards intended for parties in the West 
were shipped from the factory of Comstock, Cheney & Co, Upon their 
arrival at Middletown it was found the package was broken and the key- 
boards badly split. They presented the appearance of having been played 
on by some of the old masters. Members of the firm were in town this 
morning inspecting them. They are of little or no value to the company, 
as the parts are not interchangeable. They will probably be shipped back 
to the factory to be utilized in any manner possible. 


—On November 1 F. G. Smith took possession of the busi- 
ness sold to him by G. W. Strope, in Kansas City. Mr. 


Smith’s branch will be in the same store in which Strope for- 
merly was. Strope has made over $250,000 in real estate. 


—The New Bedford ‘‘ Mercury ” says: 

The Nickerson piano, which. was taken from the Board of Trade Ex- 
position on Friday, was sent to the rooms of the Commercial Club, of Fall 
River, where it wasjexamined and greatly praised by many‘Fall River busi- 
ness men. 


ANTED—Position as foreman or contractor by an ex- 
perienced varnisher and polisher who thoroughly un- 
derstands all kinds of staining. Address, ‘‘ Polisher,” 1828 
Third-av., New York city. 





“Your singing is delightful, Miss Ethel,” said Mr. 
Bore. ‘‘It fairly carries me away.” ‘Indeed?’ returned 
Miss Ethel, with a yearning glance at the clock, ‘‘I hadn't 
noticed it.”—*‘ Harper’s Bazar.” 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, aie and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+*NEW ¢+YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES; 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. t 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash tole corner Ee a Smut 
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tr" For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥Y 


Nroadway. 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 
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AND EXDERIENGE o OF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
OR OA NS 
UNE OUALLED F 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 
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' "SEND FORA 
CATALOGUE 


|C.A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CmIC AGO, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


171 
ions to the M f 
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Brooklyn. 





Address all New York 


ima 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
7 TT MHL t TD Nt 





Brapeury Music HAL, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 





CONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG. 


Youn Ledy | Students received. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, » $ per Year. 

Also a fimited” 25 er of YOUNG girls for general 
education, 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syraciise, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig. Brunswick and Berlin references. 


For pee a hy canpuat 
A 


Mrs. GE 
K6rner Strasse 27, I. L., 
IPZIG. jGurmany, 





C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


M.P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN 00. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 





PIPESREED ORGANS [fi 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 


Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and Keferences. © 














IEDR MAKERS. ~ 
. ELEGANT CASES FTALIAN STRINGS 
== Ae 20 


























ESTABLISHED 1880. 
INCORPORATED 1885. 


~ SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 


bette 
&EEEECEEE 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


This building is owned and used qntadedy 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 








WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORHIGIN «MUSIC, 


Inelading Edition “‘ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘“ Rohlfing.” 


gay The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New Y« 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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Piano Touch and Piano Action. 
HE all important subject of piano touch, by 


far one of the most important requisites, after tone, in 
i piano, is, as a rule, more frequently dwelt on by writers, 
who view it from the purely esthetic and tonal points of view, 
than in a practical manner, as far as the mechanical, the sci- 
the is concerned. Volumes have 
been written about the piano touch in all its varities—the le- 


entific aspect of question 


gato or clinging touch, the staccato or elastic touch, the lega- 


touch, and a half dozen fanciful distinctions—but lit- 


tissimo 
tle has been heard from the practical piano manufacturer, 
from the experienced 


rtistic results, is, however, primarily absorbed in the prac- 


action maker, who, while he may strive 
fora 
tical part of the view only, 

for while it is absolutely neces- 


This is a mistake, 


sary for an action maker thoroughly to understand the most 


perhaps, 
delicate and nice adjustment of that very complicated piece of 
ngenious machinery known as a piano action, probably yet 
results would be achieved if the manufacturer 
the artistic domain and ask himself 


greater artistic 
would also enter into 
what are the requisites of a good touch from the pianistic 
and then seek to unite the sometimes very op- 
Why is it one hears a 
pianist complain of the touch of his instrument, of the stiff- 


point of view, 


posing views into a perfect whole 


ness or of the shallow dip of the key, and at the same time 
hardly ever complain of the tone? the 
pianist, the touch is as important as the bow to the violinist ; 


Simply because, to 
almost as important as the voice is to the singer. 

Yet touch as a 
secondary consideration altogether, and clumsy actions are 
very often met with when, with the enormous quantity of good 


many piano manufacturers look on the 


actions manufactured, there is no excuse whatever for even the 


existence of poor ones, Then again, badly regulated pianos 
completely mar the action of a good instrument and countless 
anathemas launched at piano makers’ heads by 
suffering pianists. Let us look a little into the touch question. 
\ good piano touch, it goes without saying, is born, not made 


there is always a sympathetic musical quality 


have been the 


that is to say, 
a true musical person’s touch that a century of practice will 
But with that side of 


the question we have nothing to do at present. 


it 


not impart to a person without talent, 


A good touch from the purely technical point of view comes 
from a hammer-like stroke of the curved fingers, but perfectly 
free from stiffness, on the keyboard of a piano. 

When the fingers are allowed to drop of their own weight a 
is produced, and this is called the legato touch 
other is struck and then re- 
This is the normal piano touch, and is used in scale 


round tone 
when one note is held until the 
leased, 
s, and in fact most passage work, 


passage 


When a melody is to be played the pressure is increased, and 
it 
Aimost, we say, but not altogether ; 


the tones are bound together in such a way as to make 
ilmost appcar continuous. 
of percussion can ever attain the sustained 
of a stringed instrument played with a bow, 
The piano 


can be made to sing, 


no instrument 
juality of tone 
or of the human voice, or of wind instruments. 
nly with the judicious use of a pedal 
ind then never more than a short time; indeed, this ability to 


ike the instrument sustain its tone is one of the yreat tests 


in artistic player, and what can he do if the action does 
trespond? The short, elastic touch known as the staccato 
uch, is made by rapidly withdrawing the fingers from the 





key, giving a brilliant, ‘‘ snappy” tone and one.that must of 
necessity require a quick repeat from the action. 

The other varieties of touch we need not dwell on, they 
being mostly modifications of these two principal touches, 
although the wrist and arm touch for heavy octave and chord 
playing requires a depth in the action and a corresponding 
volume of tone. To grand pianos it is not our purpose to 
refer. They have the most perfect touch, because their 
shape, which gives the action full scope, favors them in 
that respect. But the upright, on account of its construc- 
tion and the necessarily complicated character of its action, 
is deserving of special consideration. - A’ good action on 
an upright piano is not as often met as a good upright 
piano. We mean that often through neglect, begot of dense 
ignorance, a manufacturerer sends a good upright on the mar- 
ket with a good action in it, but badly regulated and difficult 
to play on in consequence. We have a case in our mind where 
we went directly from one maker's establishment to another’s 
and tried the uprights. In both cases the actions were fur- 
nished by a very well-known maker, yet one piano it wasa 
pleasure to play on and the other was simply abominable and 
not to be tolerated an instant by a pianist. 

But then the manufacturer in one instance was a man who 
knew something about touch and the other was one of the old 
school, ‘Vell, vat’s de difference, de beoples don’t 
know, anyhow, ain’d it.” But the ‘‘ beoples” do know, and 
the ‘*‘ beoples" are giving his pianos the go-bye, for in these 
times when so much attention is being paid by teachers to 
touch and technic the first thing asked by a purchaser of a 
piano is: ‘* Well, how is the touch? Is it elastic ?” That word 
‘elastic’ means volumes. The action of an upright piano in 
particular it is extremely. difficult to make elastic ; that is to 
say, to give it that rebound, that delicate recoil under the sup- 
ple fingers of a “pianist that is so delightful that when he 
meets it he exclaims; ‘‘ Why, I could play all day without be- 
ing tired!" Don’t confound elasticity with a shallow dip of 
the keys, that rather militates against a good, vigorous touch 
than otherwise, but the elasticity that makes the keyboard, un- 
der the hands of a player, almost a living thing, so respon- 
sive is it. : 


who said; 


The infinite varieties of shading necessary in modern piano 
playing never can be adequately brought out with a bad action, 
which, when one attempts to play a scale rapidly on it, is likea 
man trying to run up hill with his legs tied, for the numerous 
inequalities one meets in the bad action makes the fingers 
stumble one over the other as if they were tipsy. 

Now, then, what can you expect in the way of an artistic 
performance} from a ‘‘ stencil” piano with its clumsy action, 
miserable keyboard, the keys sticking together after the instru- 
ment has been in use a week? A pianist sits down toa ‘* sten- 
cil” piano recommended and advertised by a ** stencil” musical 
journal, and unless he is a ‘‘stencil” pianist himself, he gets 
up in about a half a minute and goes out for a long and 
healthy walk, and if he can so manage it he never returns. 

Manufacturers ! the bane of pianists is the aetion, .bad or im- 
perfect, Build your instrument of the cheapest materials, 
buy your lumber anywhere, put in even a “ gold string,”” but 
don’t have a cheap action. Long after the poor , instrument 
has given up the ghost as far as tone goes, you will find people 
praising it and preferring to play on it on account of its com4, 


fortable, easy action. Therefore, don’t forget thata good bca| 
tion often makes a good touch, and in piano playing we reife 
again the principal requisite is a good touch. s 





. ¢ight years, has been 


Harp Piano. 


By ALESSANDRO ANTOLDI, 


MANTUA, ITALY. 


HIS isa cut of the renowned harp piano, so 
frequentty alluded to in European musical journals. 

The ‘‘pickers ” E are attached to the revolving wire D, 

moved by the metal fork C, which is covered with cloth, By 
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means of the wires G and F the ‘‘ pickers” are attached to 
the keys A through the stickers a2. The disks K and L, con- 
nected with the elastic disks 4 and /, regulate the action of the 
‘‘ pickers.” when picking the strings. 








Circular. 


Orrice ov C. D. Pease & Co,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF UpriGut Pianos, 
Nos. 318, 320 and 322 West Forty-third-st. \ 


To the Trade: 
E are deeply grieved to announce the death of our 
Mr. Chauncey D. Pease, which occurred on Thursday, 25th inst., 
after an illness of short duration, 

At his request the business will be continued, without interruption, by and 
im the name of his son, Mr. Harry D. Pease, whom he had named as his 
paccessor. 

Mr. Theodore Silkman, who has been connected with us during the past 


db 





Soliciting a continuance of the patronage so ‘guanviade bestowed upon us 
during the past, we remain, yours respectfully, H. D. Pease, 
Successor to C. D, Pease & Co. 





New York, October 30, 1888. 











THE AZOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 





STYLE 1000. 


14 Stops. 6 Sets of Keeds. 
WEIGHT, 469 Luis. 
Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 


Boxep, 





Celeste 


THE TERRITORY IS RAP DLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 


EBA 


= 
| ome 





STYLE 500. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Les. 


Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
coupler, The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 





! 





THE AZCOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. (2th and (3th Sts. New York. 





STYLE 2900. 
Height, 67 in. 
Weicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Las. 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops. 
®” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


Length, 44 in. Width, 23 in, 
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WeSSELL,NICKEL &Gross EMERSON 


— a oF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





f mg + GRADE ONLY. 
457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


536 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 


454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—“ NEW YWoRK + 





6, W. SEAVERNS & SON, emerson 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York, 


Pianoforte Actions, More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


| 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Piano Fully Warranted. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Rte, 
1 fh Ee RCO) <0 Succes orapes. sere rome 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = ( A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 











=> ==S3 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW CORK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO/S PIANO 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York: 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C. 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sarco, 


Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 


Greatest Masters. 
‘.: State 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the pu ae “4 
joey fifty 7 cellenc 
ve attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Eve rR Fiv 


WM. KNABE & Co. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


rs, and upon their ex 


yY Piano Fucty WarRANTED FO n YEARS. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 


INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


R. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEw ToRrE. 





IVERS:PON 
PIANOS 


W AREROOMS:: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— UNEXCELLED IN — 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgepor! 





ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & S0N, 


MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKBTS, ET‘ 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, i22 EAST {3th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS 


PIANOS. 


of the BAUER PIANO with th of leading Eastern makers respectft 
ge” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


A careful comparison « 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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Te OL STON M ARTIN GUITARS Bm tam 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <= ° 


































For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 








enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 








but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


KURTZMAN 









Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


Kenan BEHR — & CO. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 


P IANOS. Grand, Square and’ Upright r= Pon 
Grand, Square and Upright. ~P JANOS. sane, ene eee Stringbridge, Patent 


Received Highest A d at the United 8 S ? 
"centennial Exh.bition, 1876, | — ee —° PATENT PIANO MUFFLER #— 
+ KURTZMAN & C0 And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- : n . The last reduces the tone toa mere Pianissimo, 
8 sy struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


and saves wear of the Piano. 
tP™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 


MANUFACTURERS, Prices reasonable, Terms favorable, 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. | wactory, trom 233 to 245 E. 234 St., New York. 










. | 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
WAREROOMS: ¢ 1999 chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 

NEW YORK. 


PIAN 0 KELLER PIANO. BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO cO,, | INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 
FACTORY : 


conch mr aren: ay, |BRIDGEPOR |, CONN, | —__502 0.657 Wess a0: Street, Now York 
Fee THE AB. CHASE C0, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 












































| 
Its leading characteristics are | New York Warerooms;: 17 E, 14th St. 
let. A Fall, Rich, Pare Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. WwW. H. BUSH & "2 


4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 











MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 





Material and of the most Thorough IM 5) 7 
Workmanship. A } ] H 
J 7 J 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever | ds 1anos # T yans 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we K ol j 
unhesitatingly place them before the world, JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
©@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE Fe SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
R ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
MITH AMERICAN ORGAN zt 8 —. 
A N D PI A NO CO., WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue ; For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Acauts Wanrsn. CHICAGO ILL. 








TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


{261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCH Houses: J K8nsas City, Mo FE’. CONNOR, 


C.N. STIMPSON, | TAN OS. 


MANUFACTURER OF | Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


Carved» Biano« Legs, NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 








LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


urge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped beiore being theroughly 


=F" A ILsOGU SE. 
Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. Tuned and Regulated SEND OR CAT 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0.,,| A. NILSON & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. — MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS.|Square and Upright Pianos. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 












Telegraph and R.R. Station OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYTON, CONN. 472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


EsSssEX, CONN. 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


‘FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO. 





~we IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


As LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which hag 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








_— 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerfal sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility. 





a oe 


Xr A NTO 


ate 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


and Small Apartments. 
Se 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
menuale St. George’s Ch., 
K'y. . Paul’s E. Ch., 
N. . sritth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. *y. Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 43 "Hirst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 
New Orleans, 3; and rae | 

burehn RC Cathedral ‘ 

















WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 





AUBURN, N. Y. 


trary 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. _cazataeee, &c., FREE. 


» MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. ¢ 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 
PrA Tos. 


Factory and Wisetadine. 338 and 340 East 3ist § 3ilst Street, New York. 





Tarver & WINKELMANN, 


>PIANOS,- 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION, CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866, 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


G2 Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


Where we are not repre- 

im sented, should be pleased to 

open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 











BURDETT ORGAN COM 





DO NOT ss = SEEING THE 
New Burdett Organ List. 


PANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 














STRAUC 


HBROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORT 


E ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRICHT FPIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 


@ and 37, 39, 41, 42845 Ninth Aver, NEW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





I Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 

















Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported iano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILI USTRATFD CATALOGUE TOWEST PRICES. 





E.G. HARRINGTON & Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef 


Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 


Construction aad 


# 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sows are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Tes LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20— 24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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ESTEY 
PIANO 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
we are not already represented. 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. 

















a I 














ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 
* te $$$ ie 


C. ©. BRIC 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 


'5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


cS & CO. 




















ESTABLISHED 1867. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 

MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
| ATI RE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
| TURE ANDTUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
| Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


ind con- 
ry of Music 
nt FREE on 


C. s. ‘STONE, 


irst-Class 


hur Ca rv we 
abridged Hi 


rmation, will be se 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CINCINNATI, 





| JOHN OWEN BACHE, MANAGER, 
U PRICHT and eee Rooms 411 and 413 Telep yhone Ruilkc Hon 

No. 18 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 

The Union Central commenced business in 1867; it 

pays the largest dividenc Is of any life company in this 

~ yuntry Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 

Specialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 

has the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- 

ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 

pound interest, and the life insurance feature is oals 


ER V I NG, M. ASS. incidental or collateral 


‘BEHNING 


ae. Upright and Grand Pianos 












3 WEST 14th ST, 


& 
NEW YORK, s 


863 7 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 


ISAAC T COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 East Kighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


— 0D — 


ap PCARDMAN 
2 & GRAY: 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED (837, 








543, 545 & 547 Broadway, 
ALBANY. N. Y¥. 


Factory, 











UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
man ny he ated i in their new Factory, are properss 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 
j for Illustrated n ‘atalogue. 
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BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 




















